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THE LITTLE MASTER. 


In TEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VIII. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. | 


Chauncey had all along thought it well to set | 
Jason’s conduct, in that early crisis of the school, | 
in as favorable a light as possible, and perhaps he | 
overcolored it a little now. To a cool observer | 
there might have appeared 
something slightly ridiculous 
in the stress he laid on the ‘‘no- 
bility” of the big, lubberly fel- 
low’s concluding to submit, at 
the last moment, when cowed 
by the master’s superior spirit. 

Yet in contrast with Lep Cor- 
son’s conduct, Jason’s seemed 
praiseworthy indeed; while 
gratitude for the boy’s good- 
will, and the strong need he 
felt for the sympathy and sup- 
port of the boy’s friends, kin- 
dled in the master a generous 
glow. 

The effect on his little audi- 
ence was thrilling. The father’s 
rough, red-mottled face lighted 
up with something of the same 
joy and pride which shone in 
the ’son’s. Mrs. Cobhouse laid 
down the sock she was darning, 
and both mother and daughter 
listened with beaming eyes. 

Chauncey told his story from 
the beginning with an earnest- 
ness and candor which carried 
the hearts of his hearers with 
him; Jason, by nods, or with 
now and then a word, corrob- 
orating his account of all that 
occurred in the presence of the 
school. Then he described Mr. 
Corson’s call upon him, and 
their amicable interview. 

“I don’t see but what he 
talked fair enough,” said Mr. 
Cobhouse. 

“Didn’t he?” cried Chaun- 


Cobhouse took several vigorous grips of his 
foretop during the narration; it almost seemed at 
one time that he would lift himself from his chair 
by it, or fling his head over the stove. 

An evident desire on the narrator’s part to re- 
peat the conversation just as it occurred, and not 
to spare himself, enhanced the effect. ‘I own up,” 
said he, “that I talked pretty plainly; called Les- 
ter their ill-governed tyrant of a boy.” 

Then Cobhouse threw himself off, leaving his 
astonished hair all standing, and exclaimed, 





ters,” he hastened to say. “I’m the busiest man | 
in the county. I’m obliged to leave all but the | 
most important questions to be settled by my col- | 
leagues.” | 

“Tt is a matter of the very first importance that | 
brings me to you,” replied Chauncey. 

“T think I have heard something of it,” said the | 
doctor. “So! you believe in making broken heads | 
the stepping-stones to an education?” Having 
once said a good thing, he wasn’t the man to let it 
waste its sweetness on the desert air. ‘I, for one,” | 














touched ; and that he entertained some not very 
complimentary private thoughts regarding Mrs. 
Corson. But now, retiring discreetly behind his 


| smirk, he answered, or rather evaded, Chauncey’s 


question. 

“It is altogether an unfortunate affair. I am 
not prepared to render a decision just now. No 
doubt the broken-head business wasn’t quite so 
bad as represented ; such things are very liable to 
get exaggerated.” 

He was shuffling in this weak and cowardly way 
when Chauncey 
him. 


interrupted 


**Not so bad as represented !” 
he cried. “Was it bad at all? 
What else could T do, when the 
boy attacked me and I had to 
strugele for my life? Yes, sir! 
for my life in that school- 
room! For I felt I couldn't 
stay there a day longer, if I 
allowed him to master me; 
my position, my future pros- 
pects, all were at stake!” 

Don’t get heated! don’t get 
heated, young man!” said the 
doctor, with exasperating pro- 
fessional coolness. “You are 
speaking excitedly. You must 
beware of that temperament of 


yours. You have a very ex- 
citable temperament, young 
man.” 


His supercilious tone, quite 
as much as the insolence of the 
words, made Chauncey furi- 
ously indignant. . He could 
hardly speak for a moment, 
his heart throbbed so in his 
throat. But he did not lose his 
head; and he was soon able to 
master his voice as well as 
measure his words. 

“You are right,” said he; 
“my temperament isn’t so 
phlegmatic as some men’s. 
They say a fat pig doesn’t 
mind the bite of a rattlesnake. 
Tam not that sort of stutl I 





cey. ‘Then what do you think of this?” and he | ‘How could you help gittin’ riled? I don’t blame | he added, with conscious smartness, ‘don’t be- 


drew forth and read the Corson letter. | 

“Read it agin, and read it slow,” said the 
astonished Cobhouse, thrusting his fingers into 
his shock of hair, and holding himself, as it were, 
by that grip, while Chauncey went through the 
letter again. 

“Strikes me that’s ruther rough,” was his com- 
ment, after releasing himself and letting his hand 
drop on his knee. ‘‘Ruther high-handed, even 
for Giles Corson! What had you done meanwhile 
to provoke him, after he left you all so friendly ?” 

“Nothing. I had not met one of his family, 
and I had not discussed the subject with any one,” 
replied Chauncey. 

“It’s Mis’ Corson; her hand is in it, plain as 
day !” said Mrs. Cobhouse. 

Chauncey couldn’t let slip the occasion to get in 
a telling stroke. 

“T have heard it said that Mr. Corson manages 
the school-committee, and that Mrs. Corson man- 
ages him. How is it, Mr. Cobhouse ?” 

He didn’t know but the repetition of this bit of 
satire would give great offence to the subject of it 
there present, but he hoped it would at least rouse 
his manhood. 

The committee-man’s face flushed away up into 
the stiff hair, which his fingers had left pictur- 
esquely erect. He took another grip of it, and 
after holding himself in suspense, so to speak, for 
a@ moment, let himself down with the remark,— 

“She may manage him, but I'll let folks know 
they can’t manage me! She was here this after- 
noon; she let it out easy—ruther too easy, it 
seems—that Corson had hinted to you somethin’ 
about a resignation. But such a letter as that! 
He can’t mean it!” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Chauncey. ‘He 
means it—or perhaps I should say Mrs. Corson 
means it—very decidedly. Mrs. Cobhouse is quite 
right about Aer hand being in it!” 

He thought it fitting to bring out strongly the 
fact that it was the chairman’s wife who was act- 
ing in this business; nor did he fail to keep it well 


yeamite! As for Lep’s bein’ ill-governed,—why, 
he never was governed at all! And a tyrant,— 
what else has he showed himself, in the name of 
thunder ?” ‘ 

“Well, Mr. Cobhouse,” exclaimed Chauncey, 
roused still more by the recital of his wrongs, ‘‘you 
have heard the whole story, as truthfully as I am 
able to give it. Now the question is, shall that 
woman have her way, and turn me out ?” 

Mr. Cobhouse smote his knees so hard that the 
whole kitchen jarred, and swore a great oath. 
“No, by hemlock! I don’t want to have no 
trouble with Corson, but I never’ll vote to dismiss 
you! Never in this world! Here’s my fist on’t!” 

At the same time he gave Chauncey’s slender 
fingers a tremendous squeeze. 

Chauncey was wise enough not to weaken the 
effect of the interview by prolonging it. He turned 
to take his overcoat from the chair. 

‘But Is’pose you know there’s another member 
of the committee,” said Cobhouse, rising with 
him. He was tall, the kitchen was low, and his 
vertical top-knot almost touched the ceiling. ““My 
vote won’t amount to much with two agin me.” 

“T am going now to call on Dr. Carle,” replied 
Chauncey. ‘‘And it just occurred to me that it 
would be a good thing if you will go around there 
with me.” 

“No! no!” said Cobhouse, backing off. “I aint 
an edecated man. I can’t keep up my eend, when 
it comes to argyin’ with the doctor. You must 
talk him over. Mis’ Corson went from here right 
to his house, and I’m thinkin’ you'll find him 
loaded and primed.” 

Chauncey then suggested that Jason should go, 
and be his witness as to what happened in school. 
This was agreed to, and they set off. 

Dr. Carle was dozing over his newspaper in the 
dingy back room which he called his office, when 
the little master and his overgrown pupil were 
shown in. 

He started up with some alertness, but settled 
back in his leather-seated arm-chair with a for- 








in the foreground in the account he proceeded to 
give of his recent encounter with that tempestu- 
ous lady and her storm-driven husband. 





bidding scowl, on hearing that it was the commit- 
| tee-man, and not the physician, who was wanted. 
| “I have very little time to give to school-mat- 


lieve very much in that sort of thing.” 

“Do I look like a breaker of heads, Dr. Carle ?” 
asked Chauncey, quietly. 

Standing beside Jason Cobhouse,—they had not 
been invited to sit,—the contrast of his short figure 
with the other’s towering bulk gave a ludicrous 
effect to the question. 

‘Well, no, perhaps not, to an unprofessional 
eye,” answered the doctor, with his wise smirk on. 





make-up, and little men are often the most vio- 
lent.” 

“T should like to tell you just how violent I 
am,” said Chauncey, smiling. ‘If you have a 
few minutes to spare, it may pay you, as a pro- 
fessional man, to hear what a bloodthirsty savage 
a little fellow like me can be.” 

“Ah, ha! why, yes!” The doctor deigned to 
smile. ‘I am extremely occupied; I really have 
no time for such things. But, if you will be 
brief,—of course” —— 

“J’ll be as brief as a due regard for a profes- 
sional man’s invaluable minutes warns me to be,” 
said Chauncey, with a glance at the gossipy news- 
paper the “busiest man in the county” had just 
laid down, and was waiting to take up again. 
“Jason, there’s no need of your standing.” And 
he pushed the tall boy towards the doctor’s shabby 
sofa. 

“Certainly not!” said the doctor, a little ashamed 
of his discourtesy. ‘Sit down yourself! I—really 
—my mind is so full of—hem! You'll find a chair 
over here.” 

Chauncey thanked him, but chose to remain 
standing while he told his story. It was candid, 
concise, convincing; and Jason testified to the cor- 
rectness of all that part which related to the break- 
ing of heads. 

“Now,” continued the master at the close, “I 
want to know if you think I have done anything 
to be turned out for ?” 

The doctor had made no comments and asked 
but few questions all through, being careful not 
to commit himself to an opinion. Three or four 
times something in his face indicated that his sense 
of right, as well as his sense of humor, was 








‘But I can see that you are very sinewy in your | 


can’t sit lumpish and unmoved 
in the face of outrageous 
wrongs, whether my own or another’s. I an 
roused by injustice, and I pity the man who isn’t.” 

He paused to take breath, and see how much of 
this speech the “Jumpish and unmoved” doctor 
applied to himself. He rather expected an angry 
outbreak. But the doctor was one of those rude 
men whose manners are sometimes greatly bene- 
fited by a retort from a spirited antagonist. 

He kept quiet behind his smirk, while Chauncey 
resumed: “I haven’t been so excited, however, as 
to misstate my facts in any particular. You have 
heard the case, Dr. Carle. Now, what I ask of 
you is not mercy, nor personal favor, but simple 
justice. Because I did my duty by the Corson 
boy, are the trustees going to allow him and his 
mother to put me out ?” 

“Speaking for one of them,” said Dr. Carle, 
stiffly, ‘‘they are not going to allow anything their 
best judgment doesn’t sanction,—after mature de- 
liberation,” he added, diplomatically. 

Chauncey felt that further argument with the 
cautious doctor would be unprofitable. He had, 
however, his keenest shaft in reserve, which he 
knew, should he conclude to use it, would be 
keenly felt. “I am glad I have had the oppor- 
tunity to state the circumstances as they occurred,” 
he said, as he turned to go. ‘The interview has 
enlightened me on one point, with regard to which 
I find a false impression has prevailed. But I have 
taken up altogether too much of your precious 
time; allow me to thank you, and wish you a 





good-evening.” 

The mollified doctor deigned to rise; perhaps 
| with the design of hastening his visitor’s depart- 
| ure. 

“T'll try to look into the matter, Mr. Mayhew,” 
| he said, pompously. ‘No doubt there is some- 
| thing to be said on your side, as well as on the 
other.” 

Chauncey regarded him with amazement, think- 
ing that if something on his side hadn’t already 
been said, nothing ever would be. He was hesi- 
tating still about letting fly his parthian dart, when 

| the doctor fairly opened his bosom to invite it. 

| ‘About the false impression you alluded to; 
| something in regard to the management of school 
, affairs, I infer.” 











66 


“Perhaps I ought not to have mentioned it. If 
you'll excuse me”’ 
“Qut with it!” cried the doctor, with a smile of ar- 
“Public officers must have thick 


tificial complacency. 
skins.” 
He really had the thinnest of skins in that respect; 


his consciousness of inefficiency in office rendering | 


him unduly anxious as to public opinion. 

“I have heard it said,’ replied Chauncey, “that 
Mrs. Corson is the committee; the hand to which the 
three fingers belong. 
the fingers waggle. may her fore- 
finger, very likely he is; bat the saying is a libel on 
Mr. Cobhouse; and it certainly is absurd to set up, as 
anybody’s little finger, a man like Dr. Carle!” 

He bowed, and was backing off, followed by Jason. 
Fire flamed in the doctor’s visage, which was, for a 
He tried to speak 
with apparent unconcern; but his tongue tripped con- 
fusedly. 

“Dr. Carle is nobody’s little finger—not if he knows 
it! If anybody ever made that silly remark, it must 
have been because I—imy business is of such a char- 
acter—I am at everybody’s mercy—liable to be called 
off at any hour of the day or night; and, as I said 
before, I have been able to give the affairs of the 
school but little attention. I'll look into this matter, 
very certainly; and we'll see! we'll see!” 

Chauncey thanked him again politely, and with- 
drew, leaving his last shaft rankling. 

Returning to his boarding-place, he found the Turn- 
They heard the story of his 


Mr. Corson be 





moment, surprised out of its smirk. 


ers sitting up for him. 


evening’s adventures with the greatest interest; and | 


Mrs. Turner clapped her hands at the diverting de- 
scription he gave of Dr. Carle. 

“It’s just like him! I know my uncle so well!’ she 
exclaimed. “Mrs. little finger! Oh, he 
never will get over that!’ and she laughed convul- 
sively. 

“T don’t see but that you accomplished a good deal,” 
remarked her husband, smiling with admiration at the 
little master pulling off his boots by the fire. 

“T feel quite sure of Cobhouse,’’ Chauncey replied, 
putting on his slippers. “But I don’t know about 
the doctor. I didn’t find in him the sense of justice 


Corson’s 
’ 


you spoke of, Mrs. Turner; nor much more sym- 
pathy than there is in a cold fog. He is to be our bat- 
tle-tield, The side that wins him will get the victory. 
We must at least keep him neutral. How can we 
manage it?” 

After this conversation Mrs. Turner coneluded to 
call upon the doctor the next day; and in doing so, 
eulogized Chauncey, telling her uncle how good he 
was, how generous, how anxious to do what was right. 
“Tt all depends on you,” she said. “Mr. Cobhouse is as 
strong in his favor as Mr. Corson is against him; you 
have the casting vote. Everybody will know how it is 
done; and now, Unele Edward, if only for your own 
reputation, don’t let it be said again—as I have heard 
it suid—that Mrs. Corson has only to whistle to make 
the committee dance.” 

This variation of the “little finger” argument used 
by Chauncey, was like turning his arrow in the hurt. 

“Who says that?” the doctor demanded. 

“LT can’t tell who said just that,’ she answered. “I 
have heard more than one say the same thing in sub- 
stance,—that Mrs. Corson ean do as she pleases with 
the committee. She much herself. 
She told could have kept Gerrish, if she 
chose, but that she thought it time for a change.” 

Remembering how Mrs. Corson had managed that 
affair, the doctor looked red and grim. 

“Her whistling ean’ 
clared. 


has boasted 


t make me dance!” he de- 


And Mrs. Turner went home happy. 
Dr. Carle was fully determined not to be anybody’s 


little finger any longer. [le was, moreover, convinced thus thrown a pauper upon the town, the authorities | rassing one for the children, was to seize the hand of 
| of Westville placed her in the cabin of a poor family, | 


of the justice of Chauncey 
though he didn’t care much for his wife’s niece’s good 


Mayhew’s cause; and, 


opinion of her boarder, he cared a good deal for his 
own reputation. 

Yet he wasn’t quite prepared for a rupture with the 
Corsons. “If TL oppose them in this matter,’ he re- 
flected, “that woman never'll forgive me; she'll send 
ten miles for a doctor, sooner than call me in again. 
And she'll do all in her power to injure me.” 

rhis thought was appalling to the doctor. There 
Was a young physician in town, whom he hated and 
feared and pretended to despise. What if Mrs. Cor- 
son should take him up? 
might easily carry with her a dozen or twenty of Dr. 
Carle's best families, over to his rival. 

To add to the distress of his situation, Mr. Corson 
soon called to give personal notice of a special meet- 
ing of the committee to be held that evening, to con- 
sider Mayhew’s case. 

The chairman of the board was full of his wife’s 
spirit. He made a strong point of Chauncey’s hav 
ing got his place by a fraudulent concealment of the 
fact that he was a minor, and said some other things 
which made the doctor waver in his conclusions. 

Verhaps he had better dance to Mrs. Corson’s whis- 
tling, after all!) That would certainly be the easiest 
way for him out of the difficulty. Or—there was the 
old and ever convenient refuge from the annoyances 
of his office, the pretence of business. 

“Certainly,” he said; “unless Pm called away, I'll 
be at your house at seven o'clock. 
important matter.” 

Yet he didn’t mean to be there at all. 
chairman saw as much in his eye. 

“You mustn't fail us!” he insisted. 


of the full board.” 


“T understand,” said the doctor. 


life and death often depending,—my time is never my 


own; as [T was saying, if T should fail, you and Cob- 
I'll agree to whatever you two 


house must go ahead. 
decide upon.”’ 


Of course, he did not go near the meeting, and Mr. 
Corson knew his man too well to wait very long for 
The other member arrived promptly, and him 


him. 
the chairman had no doubt of being able to control. 


Mr. Cobhouse heard patiently his statement of the 


business for which the special meeting was called 


rhe sitting-room had been cleared for them, and he 


sat with his head down before the fire, not even look 
ing up, or making any reply, after Mr. Corson hac 
concluded. 

As he seldom had much to say at the committee 


As the hand moves, they say, | 


- | 
A woman of her influence | 


I see this is a very | 
Perhaps the 


“It is one of 
those things that should have the unanimous action 


“And if, by any 
unforeseen chance, T shouldn't be able to get there, 
—you know Tam liable to be called off, matters of 


T 


HE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 








| meetings, this conduct was not very surprising. The 
chairman went on: 

“But aside from the original merits ef the case, I 
have a personal feeling in the matter. This boy, who 

| passed himself off for a man in order to get the school, | 
| has set himself up as my superior. He treats me like 
a subordinate. He has insulted me and my wife in 
| our own house. Not only in the public interest, Mr. 
Cobhouse, but out of respect for your chairman, I 
wish you to see the necessity of sustaining me in this 
matter.”’ 

| Cobhouse did not so much as nod, but still sat silent 
| with his head on his chest, and his aggressive foretop 
| pointed at the chimney. 

Then Corson put the question to a vote, and waited 
for a response. Cobhouse merely seized the said fore- 
top, and held himself by a most determined grip. 

“TI vote aye!” said the chairman, after a pause, in 

| a firm and positive tone, which mightily pleased Mrs. 
Corson, posted behind the door. 
She nodded with grim satisfaction, and hearkened 








So the next day the girls began their work of char- 
ity. The colored children in the neighborhood were 
at the trees before they were, but Amy, who was very 
earnest and persuasive, talked to them, and told the 
story of the poor deaf mute with such effect as to 
enlist their sympathies to the extent of half the nuts 
they gathered that day. 

The work went bravely on. As soon as its object 
was known, other children volunteered to help the 
girls. Amy, who took the lead and understood some- 
thing of the division of labor, assigned different parts 
to her band of workers. The large boys thrashed the 
trees, and then other children picked up the nuts and 
carried them to the hullers, whose business was to 
remove the hull of the nuts. 

None of the young philanthropists cared for stained 
fingers, or anything else, and for the first time they 
felt the pleasure that working for the benefit of the 
needy always brings with it. They chatted and 
laughed and told stories to their hearts’ content. 





for the usual echo from Cobhouse, which was to com- 
plete her triumph and abolish the little master. Again 
there was silence. Then all at once a surprising thing 
happened, which the good lady, growing impatient, 
peeped in and saw. 

When, after a nervous jerk or two, Cobhouse let 
go his top-knot, he seemed to release a spring in some 
part of his mechanism. At the instant up went his 
head, red-blotched features and startling erect hair, 
before the chairman’s astonished face, with the sud- 
denness of a gigantic jack-in-a-box. 

Then followed his first spoken words, which might 
well have made her think that if the end of the werld | 
hadn’t exactly come, it was time for it,— | 

“TI vote No!” 

One of her three fingers had rebelled. 


} (To be continued.) 


—+er—— 


MY BOOKS. 


My days among the dead are past: 
Lround me I behold, 

Where’er these casual eyes I cast, 
The mighty minds of old: 

My never-failing friends are aap! 

With whom I commune day by day. 


With them I seek delight in weal, 
And seek relief in woe, 

And while I understand and feel 

| How much to them I owe, 

My cheeks have often been bedewed 

With tears of thoughttul gratitude. 





— Southey. 
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For the Companion, 


NOBLY DONE. 


“Poor creature!’ said Amy Wright, to two of her 
| school companions, as the three girls stepped from a 
| cabin on the outskirts of the town of Westville, “to 
| be deaf and dumb, and with a little baby, and not 
able to tell where she came from, and where she was 
| going, when the train met with that accident! It’s 
| dreadful!” 

A week before this a Southern-bound train col- 


| lided with freight-cars, and was hurled down a steep | 


|}embankment. Some of the passengers were killed, 
}and but few of them escaped without injury. 
woman mentioned had her right arm severely hurt, 
}and was otherwise injured, and the fright seemed to 
| have affected her mind, for, elasping her infant in her 
| arms, she walked rapidly down the railroad track, and 
| did not stop until she reached Westville, two miles dis- 
tant from the place of the accident. There she stag- 
| gered to a bench under some trees, and fainted away. 
| Fortunately, two men were near, who came to her 


| relief, and as she seemed to have no money, and was 
| 


and charitable people provided for her immediate 
wants. 

But she was a mystery to the Westville folk. Her 
outlandish dress, the short woollen skirt, with the 
queer bodice, the strange head-gear, between a cap 
and a bonnet, showed that she was a foreigner. The 
injury to her right arm prevented her from making 
any signs. Even had she been able to express her 
thoughts by her fingers, there was no one in Westville 
who understood the language of mutes. If any per- 
sons on the train knew about the poor woman, they 
were among the killed or wounded, for no inquiry 
revealed anything concerning her. 

The three girls—the eldest was only thirteen years 
old—had been sent by their parents with food to the 
woman, and their hearts were full of pity for her. 

“How dreadful it must be to be so poor!” Nuna 
Halpin said, with a sigh. “And then to be thrown 

| among strangers, and deaf and dumb besides!” 

“Isn't it pitiable to see her trying to make us under- 
stand what she wishes to say?” Alice exclaimed. 
“Did you see how she pointed south with her left 
hand, her eyes getting so wild? And then, when she 
found we didn’t understand her, how she hugged the 
baby, and cried as if her heart would break? Oh, if 
we could only help her in some way !” 

“I’m sure she wants money,’’ Amy said, solemnly. 
“Everybody could get along if they had money. I 
heard pa say that if she had some, she could buy a rail- 

road ticket, and go to her friends. He can’t give her 
any now, but he says by the time her arm is well, he 
hopes he will be able to help her.” 

“My father is too poor himself to help anybody,” 
Alice said, sadly. “But, girls, do you know I think 
if she can’t get away from here, she will die. She 

| does not eat, and she cries all the time. Oh, I do 


rr 


| 


wish we could do something for her 

The walked on silently. Suddenly Amy 
cried out, in an excited manner, “Listen, girls! [ve 
thought of a way of making money. Do you know 


girls 


barrel, and walnuts at three dollars a barrel? You 
know Mr. Mills allows everybody to gather the nuts 
from his pecan grove, and if we can get ahead of the 
boys and of the colored people, we have as much right 
to the pecans as anybody else. Only we shall be 
obliged to go afternoons and Saturdays. No play for 
us until the nuts are gathered.” 

“And there are walnuts in the woods, besides!’ 
Nuna Halpin cried. 
make ever so much money.” 

«And I’m sure papa would ship them for us, and at- 

| tend to all the business,” Amy said. ‘To-:morrow’s 
Saturday, and if you say so, we will begin right off.” 





| of his friends. 


| said. 


The | 


pecans are selling in Colchester for twelve dollars a | 


“When did you come back from Alvord, Eddie?” 
asked one of the girls. Alvord was a town near 
which the railroad accident had occurred. ‘What 
did you see or hear there?” 

“I didn’t see anything that would interest you,” 
Eddie Ross answered. ‘Well, yes, I do remember 
something queer. A tall, strange-looking man came 
to the train before we started, but he spake such bad 
English that no one seemed to understand him. But 
there was a passenger on the train who, after a while, 
made out that he wanted to know about the railroad 
accident. He had expected some relatives who had 
come from Europe. The conductor told him that 
three foreigners, one woman and two men, were 
killed, and he thought they must be his friends. You 
ought to have seen how the poor fellow went on, cry- 
ing and wringing his hands.” 

‘Maybe he knew something about our deaf and 
dumb woman,” Amy cried. ‘Perhaps she was one 
O Eddie! why didn’t you speak up 
and tell him about her?” 

“T never thought of it once,’”’ Eddie answered, “and 
I shouldn’t have had time if I had thought of it, for 
the train started off before he had finished asking 
| questions.” 

“Oh, maybe when she gets well she’ll be able to 
make us understand where she wants to go,” Alice 
“We ought to have a good lot of nuts by this 
time. How many have we, Amy?” 

“We have a barrel and a half of pecans already, 
that’s eighteen dollars, and three or four of walnuts. 
| Pa is going to ship them next Saturday, and by that 
| time we ought to have as many more. We’re sure of 
forty dollars at the least.” 

But to the delight of the girls, fifty dollars in gold 
and silver was placed in their hands a fortnight after- 
wards. As the woman was a foreigner, Judge Wright 
said she would know nothing of American bank-notes. 
| So the coin had been obtained, and a long procession 
| of children filed to the cabin to give the money to her, 
| for every child who had assisted in the nutting felt 
| that he or she had the right to witness the presenta- 
tion of the gift. 
| The poor woman was sitting in her usual languid 
attitude, with her baby on her knee, and the children 
| saw she had been weeping, for her large blue eyes 
were swollen and red. 
| Of course there was nothing to be said, but Amy, 
with a smile, walked forward and laid the money in 
| her hand, with a gesture towards her companions in- 
dicating that it was a joint present from them all. 
| The woman looked at the money in a bewildered 
| manner, and then with a strange little cry threw her- 
| self on her knees and seemed to offer up a fervent 
prayer. 

Her next movem 





ent, which was rather an embar- 


towards the door trying to escape, but she was too 
quick for them. Then with her eyes raining tears, 
she took a piece of charcoal from the fireplace, and, 
slowly and awkwardly, marked on the whitewashed 


each in turn and raise it to her lips. The boys backed | 


“Ah, yes!” Herman cried. “She talk on her fin- 
gers about your little girl, and all de heavenly, goot 
children dat help her. She say dey are de angels of 
de goot Gott; she pray all de time for dem. I cannot 
stop but one leetle minute before de train starts, but, 
sir, will you tank de children for poor Minna Herzog, 
and forme? Ach! Gott will bless dem, for dey be- 
gan to do well early, and with all dere strength.” 

The children the following winter received several 
barrels of fine oranges from Minna Herzog and Her- 
man Boggild. Each Christmas for two years since 
then some present comes from the poor mute whom 
they rescued, and whose gratitude seems unfailing. 


————o—_— 
For the Companion. 


IN THE NIGHT. 
If night seem even as a void to thee, 
Enchanting Somnus having lulled thy mind 
To deep forgefulness, oh, is not He, 
Thy guardian God, still watchful and still kind, 
Sending thee on in sleep towards the free 
Inheritance awaiting all who’re true 
To Him, as in the day’s own season? So, 
If day be flown with all its sacredness, 

yhere thy each act, and word, and thought, shalt go, 
To make thee what thou art to Him, still bless 
Thy God for night, and deem it after all 
No void, O heart, in thy life’s course, since He 
In thy deep sleep and rest is leading thee 
As fondly as when thou dost hear Him call. 

GEORGE NEWELL LOVEJOY. 
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For the Companion, 


MIKE AND SAM. 


It was in November, 1884, that Mike Flannigan ran 
away from his home in Ireland and came to Boston. 
He was a blue-eyed, fresh-faced lad of seventeen, full 
of eager anticipations of making a fortune in this 
country. Three weeks of disheartening search for 
employment caused him to realize that even in Amer- 
ica fortunes do not come simply by wishing to be rich, 
and his heart often swelled with longings for his home 
across the water. 

At length, he secured work in a carriage-shop. His 
wages were barely enough to pay his board in humble 
lodgings. In May following, a lady visiting the City 
Hospital stopped beside a bed in one of the surgical 
wards, occupied by a boy. His white face and blue 
eyes, heavy with suffering, appealed to the lady’s 
sympathies, and she stopped to talk with him. 

“What is your name?” she asked. 

“Mike Flannigan, mum.” 

“How did you get hurt?” 

“Another b’y an’ me gut ter squabblin’ one day in 
the shop, an’ he throwed a chisel an’ tuk me in the 
lig; an’ ’twas tin weeks now the docthors cut off me 
lig.” 

“Poor boy!” murmured the lady. “I am sorry for 
you. He must have been a cruel fellow who threw 
the chisel.” 

“Och no, mum!”’ said Mike. “He didn’t loike me 
much, ’cause the foreman giv’ me a betther chance 
than him. An’ we’d ben a-pickin’ on each other, an’ 
thet mornin’ he said as I’d gut a pace ov wood ov his 
fixin’. An’ ye see, that stirred me, an’ I throwed the 
pace over ter him, an’ it tuk him on the knucks 
[knuckles]; an’ he was mad, an’ throwed the chisel 
terme. Sam didn’t mane ter hurt me; but yer see, 
mum, it tuk me right in the lig, an’ sivered a nart’ry. 
An’ me boot was full ov blood ’fore I knowed I was 
hurt. The docthors tried ter save me lig, but ’twas 
awful bad with gangry, an’—an’—it hed ter go,” and 
the poor fellow’s voice choked a little. 

“Have you friends,—a father or mother?” asked 
the lady. ; 

“Yis, mum; but I run away from me hum. An’ 
b’ys thet runs away allus gits punished. But Sam 
he’s ben good ter me sence I come here. He’s here 
ter see me mos’ ev’ry evenin’. An’ he brings me an 
orange, or an appul, or somethin’ good mos’ ev’ry time. 

But I dunno whut Ill do whin I git’s out ov here.” 





wall, “Herman Boggild, Jacksonville, Florida.” 

Then followed some words in queer characters and 
in a strange language, but the woman pointed to the 
name and then to herself. 

“T understand!” cried Eddie Ross. “She was go- 
| ing to Florida, to that Herman Boggild, when the ac- 
cident occurred.” 

“Oh, isn’t it delightful!” Amy exclaimed, clapping 
her hands; “and she’s got money enough to get there. 
I'll get pa to come right off and see about it.” 

But when Judge Wright reached the cabin, he 
could obtain no further information from the mute 
than the names written over and over again. 
has evidently only learned to write those names in 
English,” he said. 
to this Herman Boggild, and we must send her 
there.” 

A day or two later, a Southern-bound train took the 
stranger and her child to Jacksonville. Her young 
friends accompanied her to the cars, and it was touch- 
ing to see her farewell to them. On each head she 
seemed to invoke a blessing, and by signs she made 
them write down their names on a piece of paper, 
which she carried to her lips, and then put in her 
bosom. 

About six months after this, a man, well-dressed 
and evidently a foreigner from his broken English, 





| 


| 


“She 


to Judge Wright’s. 

“T am her brudder,” he said to the judge, “de deaf 
and dumb Minna you were so goot to. I stop here on 
my way to tank you, and de blessed children who 
help her. 
back.” 

“No, no, my friend,” said Judge Wright. ‘The 
| children who helped her, by their own labor,—for no 

one else gave any money,—would be terribly hurt if 
you offered to pay them. Let them always feel that 
they have done a kind and worthy act. And now tell 
me about your sister. She reached you safely?” 
Tears stood in the man’s eyes. 
“She did come safe, my poor sister. She lose her 
frents on de car dat broke; she lose her money, and I 
| tink she lose her senses little while, til! you help her. 





| Her boxes she did send to me by express de day be- | 
“I shouldn’t be surprised if we | 


fore de accident, so dey get to Jacksonville safe. I 
went to Alvord and dey told me all de Germans were 
killed. Ach, what pain!” 

“Well, it is over now, and she must be happy to be 
safe with you.” 


| 





“But she wants to go to Florida | 


stopped in Westville, and asked to be shown the way | 


I am not poor man, and I want to pay you | 


“Can’t you go back to the shop where you worked 
before?” 








| “Och no, mum; thar’s no chance thar fur a b’y with 
| only one lig.” 
| “You would like to go home to Ireland?” ques- 
| tioned the lady. 
| The look of homesick longing in the boy’s blue eyes 
| was answer enough; but Mike said,— 
| “Vis, mum, that I wud! But a b’y without frin’s, 
| nor money, an’ only one lig ter go on, don’t stan’ 
much chance ter git thar,” and two big tears rolled 
pon his cheeks upon the pillow. Poor Mike! the 
expected fortune in America had proved a misfor- 
| tune. 
| The lady tried to cheer him, but his case was appar- 
| ently such a hopeless one that words of encourage- 
ment seemed cold. She left him with a wan smile on 
| his white face, and promised to come again to see 
| him. 

The nurse was warm in her praises of the Trish 
lad. ‘Why, that poor Mike is so patient and good! 
| He never complains about his aches, though the poor 
fellow has suffered terribly the three months or more 
| that he’s been here. And that Sam that hurt him 
feels terribly. He says he’d have his own leg cut off 
if it would only make Mike’s well again.” 
| A few days later the lady was again in the surgical 
ward. But what had occurred during the four days 
that had passed to make such a change in Mike? His 

eyes were bright and eager, and a faint color glowed 

in his pale face. ‘Why, Mike is fifty per cent. better 
| than he was the other day when you were here!” said 
the nurse. 
| The cause for the change was soon apparent. After 
| the first greetings were over, Mike pulled from the 
bosom of his shirt a small chamois bag, and showed 
| it to the lady, with a happy smile. 
“I’m goin’ hum, mum,” he said, softly touching the 
| chamois bag. “I’ve gut the money here, an’ Sam’s 
the best feller in the world. He brought this money 
las’ night; an’ he’s ben a-savin’ an’ a-savin’, an’ 
a-wurrkin’ over ours, so’s I could go hum, an’ | 
never ’strusted it!” and the tears gathered in the blue 
eyes. 

“Yes,” smiled the kind-hearted nurse, stroking his 
hair, “Mike will soon leave us now. And as to that 
Sam, he’s just one of the best boys I ever knew. The 
foreman was here yesterday to see Mike, and he says 


that Sam, instead of being quarrelsome and saucy, a3 
| he used to be, is now one of the steadiest and most 
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thoughtful lads in the shop, and is going to be pro- 
moted. And we hope he will be, don’t we, Mikey?” 

Mike gained rapidly after that, and in a few weeks 
took passage on the steamer for old Ireland. Sam 
was at the wharf to see him off, and slipped into his 
hand another little chamois bag, with fifteen dollars 
in it, as he said good-by. 

Noble Sam! 

eee 
For the Companion. 


WINTER IN MANITOBA. 


Earth silent lies, and all the air 
Is brilliant with the floating frost; 
Whose tinsel shapes, by breezes tossed, 
Sweep onward in the vivid glare, 
So thickly that the heavens seem 
With jewelled garments overspread; 
Now flaming gold or brightest red, 
And now a flashing silver gleam. 
But soon the glory disappears! 
As sullen clouds begin to lower; 
And shrieking of its deadly power, 
The arctic tempest swiftly nears. 
Anon, it strikes ‘mid crash and roar! 
And we behold through fading light 
A topless wall of rushing white, 
That quickly spreads the landscape o'er, 
nd when, at length, the morning’s glow 
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ishing way. The dripping head that I carried had | licked their hurts. Again the brutes drew toget 
on it red, half-frozen pendants from the raw and | and leaping with loud, wild fury, fell back in strug- 


her, | passed, say that they longed to enjoy once more not 


| only the draughts at a summer noon from the old 


jagged neck. Perhaps it was mere excited fancy, but | gling masses under me,—never was such a pandemo- | oaken bucket, but “the luxury” of going bare-footed 


the head seemed so redolent of blood that the most 
distant wolves could not fail to get the strong scent. 
“Somewhat tired, I reached the summit of the long 
hill and stood still to breathe and listen. Not a sound. 
What, none? Yes, directly behind, and unmistak- 
ably the confused, eager, intermittent yell and yelp 
of pursuit. I broke into rapid flight, leaving the head 


“I reckoned, however, on soon getting within hail 
of my men; the tent, I thought, could not be more 
than a third of a mile away. Certainly the lake was 
at the foot of the long slope before me, for I had seen 
from the summit where its broad expanse stretched 
away under the now brightening moon. Could I get 
within hearing of camp before the demon wolves 
could overtake me, all would be well. But the snow- 
shoeing was still very bad, though the night was get- 
ting colder, and I often went crashing down because 
the slowly forming crust gave way at the edge of 
some huge prone log or covered bush. 

“Suddenly a furious yelling broke out on the hill 


ning into view. 


nium! 

“Perhaps I might have killed most of the pack and 
scared the rest away, but that a loud shouting across 
the beaver meadow attracted their attention. 

“Swinging bright brands of fire, my men came run- 
Away went the wolves with fright- 
ened howls into the depths of the forest, and I was 


of the deer where I had been standing. saved.” 


“How many had you killed?” I asked. 


} once more on a summer country road. To go bare- 
footed in summer is not only healthful, but it gives 
| One a sense of freedom that is usually recalled as a 
positive enjoyment. 

—_——— +r —__——_—— 


For the Companion, 


LONDON BOY-THIEVES IN PRISON. 


“Nine lay around the tree,’ answered the surveyor. 

“I thought wounded wolves were always devoured 
by the pack,” said I. 

“You did, did you? Sodid I. But this experience 
of mine gave me another view of the matter. Not a 
wounded wolf was attacked by his companions while 
they were howling and doing their best to get at me 
as I sat in the tree.” 

——-— ——+@r - 


BARE-FOOTED. 


Only those who are bred in the country can thor- 


| 





Succeeds the hours of dark alarm, 
Our dwellings stand in mystic calm 


Beneath a hill of spotless snow. A. F. B. 


4@ 
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For the Companion, 


CANADIAN WOLVES. 
A Surveyor’s Story. 

“No wolves left in the country!” cried the weather- 
beaten land-surveyor, echoing my remark. “Why, don’t 
you know that they are still to be found in the backwoods 
of Ontario and Quebec? Wherever deer are plenty, wolves 
are. It’s only last winter that I was working around the 
head-waters of the Madawaska and Bonnechére, where 
I had a lively time with the ugly brutes one evening.” 

“How was that?” I inquired. 

“Well,” said he, after a pause to collect his thoughts, “it 
was on a soft day in February last. <A night’s steady 
drizzle had made surveying impossible, because the rain, 
clinging to the spruces and balsams and hemlocks and 
cedars, came down with every stroke of the axe in drench- 
ing showers on the men cutting out the line. My French- 


high up behind me. 


The pack had rushed over and 
halted and stopped at the buck’s head. 
so far away but that I could hear the separate snarls 
and yelps of the brutes as they struggled with each 


I was not 













oughly appreciate Whittier’s “Bare-foot Boy,” who 
whistles and laughs, 
“Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward.” 

They know, what most of the city-born do not 
know, that the soles of the feet, when not hidden, as 
the poet writes, “in prison cells of pride,” become so 
tough and flexible that sharp stones and thorns have 

as little effect upon | 
them as they have on | 
the frog of a horse’s | 














hoof or the pad of a| 
dog’s paw. | 


was 
wor 


cals 








and 
ing 


“William Grubley and John Grubley, brothers, and 


aged respectively thirteen and eleven years, were 
| brought before a London magistrate, charged with 


the following impudent robbery: Peter Williams, a 
baker’s assistant, deposed that he was going his cus- 


| tomary round with his barrow, delivering bread to his 


customers, when the younger prisoner—John Grubley 
—came running after him, and told him that the ser- 
vant at the last house he had called at wished to speak 
with him. 

“Leaving his barrow, Williams went back to see 
what was wanted, and found he had been hoaxed; 
and hurrying back to his barrow, he saw the two 
boys running off, each with a loaf of bread under 
his arm. He gave chase. The elder boy dropped his 
loaf. Williams picked it up, and threw it at him, 
‘bowling him down like a nine-pin.’ [Laughter in 
court.] The cheek of the boy was badly cut and 
bruised, showing that he had fallen on his face when 
the loaf struck him on the back of the head. The 
two boys were deplorably dirty, ragged and neglected- 
looking. 

“Much laughter was caused when, in answer to the 
magistrate’s question as to what they had to say, the 
elder boy replied that they ‘wouldn't have nicked the 
tommy if they hadn't been so precious hungry.’ It 
shown that they had been previously convicted. His 
ship said they were a pair of incorrigible young ras- 
, and sentenced them to two months’ imprisonment, 


with hard labor.” 
This is the police report, true in every particular, in- 
cluding the “laughter” that enlivened the otherwise dull 


uninteresting case. 
of the case. 


I was in court during the hear- 
The bruise was then still to be seen on 


Canadians had gone to work cheerfully, but after a quar- 
So I knocked off, 
and sent them to camp, leaving them stretched there, 
After dinner 
I tramped away on an old brushed-out road, that led toa 


ter of an hour were wet to the skin. 
chattering and steaming before a huge fire. 


distant lumber shanty. 


“At the distance of perhaps half a mile from camp a 
slight noise to the left attracted my attention, and there 
stood two startled deer at gaze, not twenty yards away. 





the boy's cheek, and the patches of crimson on his tat- 
tered sleeve bore witness to his loss of blood when he 
came down as though he’d been shot on the rough flints. 
The topmost sprays of John’s upreared and ragged hair 
—the younger boy — were all that was visible above the 
dock ledge,—and the elder one had his arm round the 
other’s neck the whole time. This seemed to me to be so 
little compatible with ingrained rascality, that when they 
were put back after sentence, I got permission to see them 
in the cell, and am thus able to supplement the police re- 


“Drawing the small revolver that I carried to shoot par- 
tridges, I fired three shots as they ran, but following their 
tracks to the top of a hemlock ridge near, I could not see 
that I had wounded either of them. On the ridge the deer 
had jumped into a clearly defined ‘pad,’ or path, which had 
certainly been tracked by a deer herd within a short time. 

“For some little distance I walked softly along the ‘pad,’ 
but could see nothing of the animals. A fog that had been 
drifting about the high ridges all the morning now lifted 
a bit, and looking across the spruces and cedars of the 
deep valleys on either side, I made out three deer on the 
southern heights. There they stood, placidly idle, or pok- 
ing their noses into the soft snow, all unconscious of the 





the 
grit 


see 


time till the prison van comes. 


T 
jailer stooped and looked through. 


port. 
T 

disposed to deal harshly with them. 

of rare young innocents,” he remarked, as we approached 


hey had no friends, seemingly. The very jailer seemed 
“They are a couple 


cell door. “I shouldn’t be surprised if we found ’em 
ming together, or larking, p’raps, to pass away the 
Step softly, sir, and we'll 
what they are up to.” 

here was the usual peep-hole in the door, and the 
The expression on 


human eye. 

“IT was hungry for venison, as we had not had any 
in camp; sol turned and hurried back to camp for 
our only weapon of any efficiency. It was a double- 
barrelled fowling-piece, of number ten bore, very 
long and light. Obtaining it and some ammunition, 
I started off, and once more took up the trail. 

“T suppose I followed that track for an hour before 
the foot-marks showed that the deer, for some reason, 
had suddenly scattered and broken intoarun. Then 
I cut across a valley, in hopes to get a shot at two that 
I could see on a hill half a mile away. There, too, I 
was unsuccessful. 

“Somehow the deer seemed unusually wary. 

“About dusk I found myself standing, fatigued and 
disgusted, with my back against a tree, studying the 
lay of the land for the shortest cut to camp. Wolves, 
I knew, were too numerous in that township to make 
night walks perfectly enjoyable. Feeling fresher after 
a little rest, and having made up my mind about the 
route home, I determined to go a little farther on a 
well-defined ‘pad,’ that I had for some time been fol- 
lowing. ‘Just to the top of this knoll,’ said I, and 





walked carelessly forward. 

“Suddenly I dropped to my knees and cocked both | 
barrels! Not twenty-five yards ahead were three | 
deer. I had caught a glimpse of them in a little hol- 
low beyond just as my eye was above the summit. | 
Two were lying down; the other was browsing. The 
moment was a nervous one. I have been in the woods 
for years, but seldom have had time for hunting. Did 
you ever hear of ‘buck fever’? It is a trembling 
eagerness to shoot, born of a fear or fancy that the 
deer may be far away before one can take cool, sure 
aim. I had a touch of it; still, I managed to shoot 
the biggest of the deer. Away went the others like 
the wind! 

“Now it was distinctly getting dusk, and I was at 
least four miles across country from camp. To leave 
the venison—very fat, though out of season, I confess, 
—to the wolves was not to be thought of. So I dis- 
embowelled him, to reduce the weight, dragged him 
a quarter of a mile to a large lake where he could 
easily be found, and lifted him intoa tree high above 
the best jumping of wolves. 

“The head being a very fine one, though without 
horns at that season, I determined to carry it to camp, 
that it might be sent for stuffing to the settlements. 
So I cut it off and started. Then the night was be- 
ginning to get dim. 

“More than half the distance to the camp must 
have been behind me, when a sound came to my ears 
that was anything but pleasant. Very far and faint 
I heard a long, strange cry. Then, as I sped on, the 
singular and melancholy howl was again borne on the 
wind through the murmuring of the trees. This time 
it seemed to come from another quarter. 

“Up the long slope I strode at my best pace. It was, 
I believed, the ascent on the other side of which the 
ground sloped down to Lake Wislemkoom, by whose 
shore my tent was pitched. 

“As I hurried on, it seemed to me all of a sudden 


other for the morsel. 
But that was for a few 
moments only. Again 
they were silent and 
swift upon my track. 
Every instant I expected 
them to break into the 
ery of full view. 

“There was but one 
way of escape left now, 
and as I ran, I looked 
anxiously from side to 
side for a favorable tree, 
when suddenly I saw through the wood a wide, clear 
expanse of snow—the surface of Lake Wislemkoom. 
With loud shouts for my men, I ran out, looking to 
either side for some familiar point. Hearing my cries 
so near, the demons behind broke into a chorus of 
exultation. 

‘All at once, looking ahead, I perceived that this 
was not Lake Wislemkoom, but a long beaver meadow 
on the further side of which a low unwooded shore 
rose about two hundred yards away. Beyond that 
doubtless was the lake, but before I could get across 
the meadow the wolves would of a certainty have 
pulled me down. The position was an appalling one. 
To regain the shore I had left and climb a tree was a | 
desperate but the only hope. 





on the back track. Now the pack were in full cry; | 


they had caught sight of me. Torun straight at their 
mouths was about the lonesomest kind of thing that 
ever I tried. With every step I became more certain 
that they would be first at the hemlock. Still I ran 
my best, but on reaching the tree, could hear their gal- 


throw away my gun! Standing at the foot of the 
raised the weapon and fired into the demons at ten 
yards’ distance. At the flash there was a mad yell 
from the wounded, and a dismayed howl from the 
pack. Instantly I fired the other barrel into them, 
threw the gun among them, and, springing upward, 
caught firm hold of a branch. But before I could get 
out of reach several had dashed at me, one coming so 
his jaws, so that he yelped with pain as he fell. Then 
but was so used up that I could hardly cling to the 
tree. 

“My clothes were wet with sweat, the weather was 
every minute growing colder, and to freeze to death 
was not a pleasant alternative to being eaten. 
membering that I still had my revolver at my belt and 
cartridges in plenty, I secured myself by my sash to 
the trunk of the tree, and drawing the weapon, fired 
rapidly into the gnashing and leaping pack. With 





that I reeked and smelled of blood in the most aston- 


each shot I shouted. The wolves broke apart and 








his face as he turned away, denoted that matters were 
not quite as he had anticipated, and then T stooped and 
looked. 


Their complaint of being hungry had obtained for them 
a piece of bread each, and a can of water. The bread re- 
mained untasted, but the water they had partly drank. 
With what remained, the elder boy was tenderly bathing a 
wound in the under part of his brother’s foot, which was 
shocless and literally of the color of mud for want of 





CANADIAN WOLVES. 


tree and twisting my feet out of my snow-shoes, I | 


close that I kicked my foot downward violently against | 


I went up higher, and felt safe from the wolves, | 


Re. | 


ing 
his 


“ 


hin 


“The army that can march best is the best army, 
and the regiment that can march best in an army, is 
the best in that army,” writes Lord Wolseley, in the 
‘‘Soldier’s Pocket-Book.” Yet an army wearing boots 
and shoes has been out-marched again and again by 
bare-footed savages. The well-shod troops of Eng- 
land have not unfrequently met with disaster, when 
pitted against the shoeless Maori, Zulu, or Arab, 
whose tremendous marching power gave them an 
enormous advantage. 

Waterton, whose “Wanderings of a Naturalist” is 
a classic, always marched bare-footed when in South 
America, just as the natives did. 

Mr. Parkyns, an English sportsman, put off shoes 


| and stockings while hunting in Abyssinia, and fol- | 
“Instantly I turned and ran for a well-branched | lowed the bare-footed natives over sand or rocks, and 
dead hemlock that I remembered a few yards inland | through bush. 


The Rev. J. G. Wood, in his book on “Horse and 
Man,” says he never appreciated the capabilities of 
the foot until he saw, one winter, the children and 
young women of the poorer classes of Edinburgh 
going without shoes. The ruts cut by the cart-wheels 
in the mud of the street were frozen into hard, sharp 


lop and panting amid the yells of their onset. | ridges, which hurt his feet through the thick soles of 
“Thank God, who had put the mind into me not to his boots. 


Yet he saw bare-footed children and young women 
skipping over these sharp ridges as if they had been 
soft turf. They would stand, with their naked feet 
on snow and ice, and talk as unconcernedly as though 
standing on a carpet. 

Mr. Wood asked several of them whether they did 
not suffer from the cold, and all answered, “No, un- 
ess we have on shoes.” 

Even the tender feet of ladies and their children 
are rapidly toughened by Nature, when the latter can 
get a chance at them. It was the fashion in England, 
a year ortwo ago, for families visiting the seaside 
to walk on the beach and over the rocks without 
shoes. 

At first their feet pained them, but in a few days 
mothers and their children could tramp for hours 
over the sand and on the sharp-edged rocks with per- 
fect ease. 
| In the country districts of New England, fifty years 
| or more ago, boys went bare-footed during the sum- 
| mer months, and it was regarded as not only an 
| economical thing to do so, but a means of good health. 


washing. 

He had torn off a piece of his old shirt to use as a bath- 
-rag, and they were both seated on the ground while he 
acted the part of Good Samaritan. 


When he had done 
best for his patient, he tore off another strip from the 


grimy calico, and bound up the injured toe with it. 


There’s a bit of grit or summat in it, Jack,” we heard 
1 say; “but never mind, it'll feel better now, and we'll 
eat our bread.” 

The door was now opened, and if T had not been a 
witness of the little scene above described, I should 
probably have thought that the opinion the jailer had 
expressed, as to the hardened nature of the two 
youthful culprits, was not far from being a correct 
one. With the grating of the key in the lock, the ex- 
pression on the face of both boys, but especially the 
elder, instantly changed. Every trace of tenderness 
seemed to vanish from it, giving place to a scowling 
look of stubborn indifference. 

“When you were in court,” I said to him, “I heard 
no mention made of your parents. Would you like to 
send any word to them?” 

With a harsh laugh, he replied, “I’d be werry sorry, 
Mister, to stay in quod till you found ’em and brought 
back their answer. They’re gone.” 

“Dead, do you mean?” 

“Blest if I know, and blest if I care. 
never no good to us, was they, Jack?” 

Eleven-year-old Jack, thus appealed to, replied that 
his father was always a “wallopper” as far as he re- 
membered him, and it didn’t matter about his being 
gone, but,—with just a little hesitation in his voice, 
as he hungrily munched his dry bread,—he contin- 
ued, “TI shouldn’t mind being 
She was a wallopper, too, but 





They was 


alonger mother again. 
she had her kind times. 
You must own to that, Bill,” he added, turning to his 
brother. 

“Hah! well, I s’pose I must have been out when 
them times happened,” was Bill’s equivocal reply. 
“Anyhow, they've both been gone this ever so long, 
Mister. Mother, she went away the hopping season 
afore last, and the only time we ever heard of father 
since he left us he was in trouble.” 

“In prison, do you mean?” 

“Course,” the boy replied, as though that was the 
one and the only trouble in the world. 

“But where do you live? 
some kind, I suppose.” 

“We used to have, but that was when our sister Sal 
was looking arter us. There you are, Jack! snivelling 
again,” he ejaculated, turning to his brother, who had 
suddenly raised his jacket cuff to his eyes. “Blest if 
I ever knew such a watery head as you are.” 

‘What is he crying about?” 
“He allers does cry when Sal’s spoke of. Sal’s 
| dead. Oh, don’t go a-bustin’ out like that, Jack! 


You have a lodging of 





howled. The wounded drew aside and yelled and! We have heard old people, whose boyhood was thus | Have this other chunk of bread and leave off. We 
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haint had any regler lodging since Sal was took | 
with the fever and they carried her to the hos- 
pital.” 

The huskiness of his voice betokened that he 
was on the verge of the weakness he had up- 
braided his brother for betraying, but noticing the 
jailer’s smile of incredulity, he took to whistling | 
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softly, instead of crying, and to clicking his heels 
together as he sat on the bench. 

“Sal was a good sister to you ?” I remarked. 

“She was that,” he replied, with prompt energy 
and a glance of defiance at the still smiling warder. 
“T'd call anybody a liar as said that she wasn’t, if I 
got twenty years for it. She did her best, bless her | 
‘art, to keep a home for us after mother went away 
and never came back.” 

“She was older than you, of course.” 

“She was twins alonger me,” replied William 
Grubley, clicking his heels together again,—he 
seemed to find that exercise efficacious in checking 
tearful emotion,—‘“‘and she used to work at the | 
match-box makin’. So did young Jack here, 
and me. We used to earn five or six shillings | 
atwixt us, and we paid two and nine for our back 
room and lived on the rest. Sal used to be up 
nearly all night sometimes, scrubbing the place | 
and doin’ the washing, being always in hopes of | 
mother coming back, and wishing her to find every- 
thing tidy and comfor’ble. Then all on a sudden 
she was struck down with the fever and was took 
away, and we was turned out, and we’ve been out, 

out of a regler lodging, I meanter say,—ever 
since.” 

**And how long ago is that ?” 

“Tet’s see! Sal was twelve and a ’arf when 
she died, and now I’m just turned thirteen; so 
you can reckon it.” 

“And have you no other friends or relations ?” | 

“Nobody that will take up with us. We don’t | 
want ’em to. We stick together, don’t we, Jack ?”’ | 

Jack nodded, and sidled closer up to his brother. 

“Prig together, you mean,” remarked the jailer. 
**It’s my belief that’s how you two have been going 


on ever since you were turned out.” 

There seemed a natural antipathy between the 
“Don't 
trouble to guess again,” the former remarked, 
turning on the jailer with insolent 
“You've hit it. What would you have us do? 

“Don't be cheeky 

“What would you do, come now,” 
William Grubley, 
was left like 


boy-thief and the prison official. you | 


defiance. 


growled the man. 


: } 
remarked 


“s"posin’ you and your brother | 
we was, and there was nobody 
to help you to a bit of vittles, or to a bed on cold 
nights; and you was that ragged that nobody 
a little job of work, but 
most likely you'd get a ki 


would give you even 
k or a clip o° the ear 
for making believe you wanted work, when you 


only wanted to nick anything that was laying 
What would you do then? 


You wouldn't think to vourself,” continued the 


about in the ware’us ? 


boy, sneeringly, ‘that since everybody was against 
you, the only way for you was to be against every- 
Rather than steal anything, you'd say te 
your young brother, ‘Come on, Jack! Let us lay 
down in some corner and starve to death.’ Yah! 
don’t you brag about what you'd do till you've 
been put to it.” 

The incensed jailer would listen to no more, and 
we came away from the cell. I had heard that 
the two boys were to be sent to Coldbath Fields 
Prison, and happening to be in the neighborhood 
of that establishment late in the evening, I looked 
in to inquire concerning them. They were abed 
hours ago, I was told, and I was taken to the cells 
where they were incarcerated. 


body. 


Outside each cell door was the bundle of dirty | language should be taught in the schools and col- | not be able to keep their solem 


rags each had worn at the time of his conviction, 
and the door being softly opened, I saw them re- 
posing in their hammocks. No wonder the poor, 
neglected waifs of the streets had so little dread | 
of imprisonment! Coldbath Fields was to them 
a palace of luxury compared with what they | 
had been for months used to, if 
what I now beheld was a spec- 
imen of the general treatment 
in store for them. 

They had been thoroughly 
washed, and their uproarious | 
heads of hair shorn to a proper | 
length, and they were snugly 
tucked in between clean sheets, 
with a fleecy rug to cover them. 
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EVES IN PRISON. 


Bill’s bruised cheek had been dressed with new | 


| strapping, and both he and little Jack were as 


calmly asleep as though they had retired from a 
world of sin and wickedness for good and all, and 
never to return to it. 
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LOVE THE UNLOVELY. 


“This is the doctrine, simple, ancient, true; 
This is life’s trial, as old earth smiles and knows; 
If you loved only what were worth your love, 
Love were clear gain, and wholly well for you; 
Make the low nature better by your throes! 
Give earth yourself, go up for gain above!” | 
— Browning. 
e 
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EXPULSION OF THE POLES. 





On the 28th of January, Prince Bismarck an- 
nounced in the Prussian Parliament that the Goy- 
ernment intended to expel all the Poles from Ger- 
man soil, and to replace them on their lands by 
German emigrants. The reason which he gave 
for this sudden and cruel act of tyranny is, that 
the Poles are disloyal to the German crown, and 
have constantly engaged in plots and intrigues 
against it. 

In order fully to understand this act, it must be 
remembered that these Poles are living in their 
own country—in a part of Poland itself. They 
are to be driven, it seems, from their ancestral 
homes; and those homes are to be occupied by 
German foreigners. 

The greatest political crime of the eighteenth 
century was what was called “the partition of 
Poland.” That ancient kingdom, renowned in 
history for its spirit, its valor, its warlike temper, 
and its intelligence, was divided up into three 
parts; and one of these parts was seized respect- 
ively by the Empires of Russia and Austria, and 
the Kingdom of Prussia. 

Russia got the largest share; but Prussia ac- 
quired in Western Poland what is now known 
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leges of Posen; compelled those institutions to em- 
ploy only German teachers; and enjoined that | 
German should be used on ail public and official | 
occasions. 

Now, Bismarck has taken a long step farther. | 
Prussian Poland is to be swept of Poles altogether. 
Germans are to enter and settle on the vacant do- | 
main. To be sure, Bismarck proposes that the | 
acres of the Polish land-owners shall be bought 
out, and resold to Germans. 

But this sale of lands is to be compulsory. Mean- 
while the Polish peasantry are to be expelled from 
their native land, and find homes wheresoever they 
can. | 

It is no wonder that, after a century of thral- | 
dom, the Poles should remain disloyal to the 
crown of their oppressors, or that they should 
combine with the enemies of those oppressors 
whenever they could. 

Their fate is one which will arouse the pity of 
all civilized mankind; nor is it certain that Bis- 
marck’s harsh intention can be fully carried out. 
The old Polish spirit of independence and resist- 
ance still survives, and may be felt sooner or later 
by those who have trodden their proud old land 
under foot. 





HOME. 


But where to find that happiest spot below. 

Who can direct, when all pretend to know? 

The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 

Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own; 

Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

And his long nights of revelry and ease: 

The naked negro, panting at the line, 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 

Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 

And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 

Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam; 

His first, best country ever is at home. 
—Oliver Goldsmith. 


a | 
“EXECUTIVE SESSION.” 


All that part of the duties of the Senate of the 
United States which concerns the confirmation of 
nominations to office by the President, and the 
giving of consent to treaties, is known as ‘‘execu- 
tive business.” It is transacted by the Senate, 
sitting with closed doors, all spectators being 
excluded; and while the Senate is so engaged, it 
is said to be in “executive session.” 

The phrase has even been appropriated in a 
ridiculous manner by such bodies as political 
committees, which vote to “‘go into executive ses- 
sion,” when they only mean to hold a secret ses- 
sion. The Senate is a part of the Legislative 
Department, and the business transacted with 
closed doors is that which originates with the 
Executive Department, and which, under the Con- 
stitution, the Senate must approve. 

Senators are under a special pledge of secrecy 
as to what takes place when the public is excluded 
from the chamber and the galleries. 
of fact, however, very little that is said, and al- 
most nothing that is done, remains secret, if the 
numberless correspondents and reporters in Wash- 
ington care to know about it. 

Let it be an important treaty that is pending. 
Half the daily newspapers in the country will tell 
their readers on the day after a debate upon it has 
occurred in the Senate, who spoke, what position 


As a matter | 





n pledges not to re- 
veal what takes place in secret session, matters 
are likely to remain just as they are. But when 
one thinks of it in another light, is it not quite as 


| scandalous that the reading public should virtually 


demand information on what should be kept se- 
cret, and so, indirectly, compel Washington cor- 
respondents to induce Senators to violate their 
oaths ? 





LOYALTY TO THE DEATH. 


A tradition, preserved in the South, of the Natchez 
(a tribe of Indians who inhabited the lower part of 
Alabama) tells us that when a chief died, it was 
usual to sacrifice as many of the braves as voluntarily 
came forward to give up their lives. 

Only a certain number could be sacrificed in each 
year; and on the death of one chieftain who was 
greatly beloved, so many offered themselves that 
seven years passed before all were slain. “During 
which time,” the legend states, “their impatience to 
join their lord was great; their wives embroidered 
rich garments, while they sought by deeds of valor to 
render themselves fit to appear in his presence.” 

A similar story of loyal self-sacrifice is told of the 
Japanese, who, in the days when the Daimios were in 
power, made haste to kill themselves on the death of 
their chief, ‘in order that he might be fitly served in 
the place where he had gone.” 

In every country where the feudal system was in 
power, this personal devotion to the chief became a 
kind of religion. Scott gives many incidents where 
the Highlander proudly gave his life for the head of 
his clan; and Dalton, in the sixteenth century, assert 
“no tie of blood is as strong as that which binds the 
poor Irish cotter to his noble foster-brother.” 

In more modern days this passionate fealty to the 
individual has only been called forth by great mili- 
tary leaders. Napoleon’s guard were ready to protect 
him with their lives; and the great Russian general, 
Skobeleff, it is said, inspired the same enthusiastic 
devotion by his personal magnetism. 

There is no quality of manhood, probably, which 
boys admire more than this heroic loyalty, even to 
death. They are apt to think in reading history that 
it has disappeared from the earth, and lament that 
the days of chivalry are over. 

But the only difference is that men now are willing 
to sacrifice themselves for an idea, though not always 
for a person, as was proved on both sides of the con- 
test in our Civil War. 

They give, too, their strength, their personal hopes, 
their lives, for the sake of humanity, in a spirit un- 
known in those early ages of the world. The serf 
then immolated but himself for his master; now the 
engineer dies for a trainful of passengers who are 
unknown to him. 

The motive power of all progress and reform is 
help for the whole brotherhood of man. The spirit 
is the same, but the object is different. In a word, 
that was chivalry, and this is Christianity. 
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MAKING A HOME. 

At a reception in Washington lately, a woman, 
famous in the last generation, fell under the discus- 
sion of a coterie of her old friends, one of whom spoke 
of her wit and power of repartee, another of her 
broad, generous charity, a third of her keen instinct 
in reading character. 

“To me,” said General P——, “she was most re- 
markable for her ability to make a home. Put her 
(as I have seen done in the West) in a log cabin with 
nothing but some wooden chairs, a piece of muslin, 





each Senator took, and what arguments were used 
by him to sustain his position. 

Or let it be a contested nomination to office. All 
the facts necessary to enable men to judge whether 
or not the nomination will be confirmed are spread 


promptly before the reading world. Sometimes it is | 
one Senator whois “leaky,” sometimes it is another, | 


but always there is some one who can be depended 
upon to reveal the secrets of the executive session. 

When the spectators have been directed to with- 
draw, the gravity of demeanor and the decorum 
which Senators always observe when in public 
session are thrown aside. Hats are worn at 
pleasure, and Senators smoke cigars while occu- 
pying their seats. In short, they are as ‘‘free and 
easy” in their manners as they choose to be, 
when no one is observing them. 

There is nothing out of the way in that, but it 
is a scandal that what should not be divulged is 
almost instantly known. There is a good reason 


why, in many cases, the discussion upon a nomi- | 





mainly as Posen, a considerable portion of the dis- | 


membered kingdom. After the Poles had thus 
been separated and subjected to foreign rule, they 
suffered bitter tyranny and oppression. Their re- 
volts, notably that led by the brave Kosciusko, 
were put down with ruthless and remorseless hand ; 
and their new rulers kept them under the iron heel 
of military government. 

The great Napoleon succeeded in freeing the 
Poles for a little while from their oppressors; and 
at one time it seemed as if their ancient kingdom 
would be restored. But Napoleon’s overthrow 
was followed by a confirmation of its partition by 
the Congress of Vienna. So complete did the sub- 
jection of the unhappy F vles now become, that the 
expression, “Order reigns in Warsaw” (the Polish 
capital), has always since been used to mean the 
utter repression of a despotism. 

The Poles, ever gallant, and endowed with a burn- 
ing love of country and of national liberty, have 
several times sought to throw off the yoke of the 
foreigner; and more than once the ardent sympa- 
thies of the civilized world have been aroused by 
their sufferings and struggles. 

But, while Austria has usually governed that 
part of Poland known as Silesia with mildness, 
Russia and Prussia have maintained over the other 
two parts of Poland a stern and iron rule. 

A short time ago, Prussia forbade that the Polish 





nation to office should be rigidly secret. Senators 
| are compelled to inquire into the characters of 
| men named for office, but they cannot do so freely, 
| and tell their fellow-members what they know, if 
their words are to be reported. 

In nine cases out of ten no question arises, and 
|no unpleasant remarks are made. It is precisely 
because it is necessary in the tenth case to speak 
|out boldly and plainly, yet for the hearing o 
|those only who have the duty of confirming or 

rejecting the nomination, that Senators ought to 
| be secure from the tattling propensities of leaky 
| members. 

There has been a suggestion during the present 
session that the practice of closing the doors, 
| when executive business is under consideration, 
be abandoned. It is supposed that the reason for 
| this movement was in the desire of some Repub- 
|lican Senators to put before the country their 
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| views as to the manner in which the President has | 


removed old officers and appointed new ones. 
Nothing, however, has come of the suggestion, 
|and it is safe to predict that the Senate will not 
cease to hold nominally secret sessions. 
it be possible to carry out any of the suggestions 
that Senators who reveal secrets shall be punished. 
The offenders may be suspected, but there is no 
way to prove their treachery. 
In short, scandalous as it is that Senators should 


Nor will | 


an open fire, and the odds and ends which she had 
stored in her trunk, and she would turn it in a few 
hours into a charming dwelling-place. Ofall her gifts, 
| that was to me the most attractive and womanly.” 

An American who saw in his youth an English- 
| woman pre-eminent at that time for her learning and 
| genius, was questioned as to his impression of her. 
“She overwhelmed me with her knowledge; her 
| broad, liberal views and her philanthropy opened a 
new world to me. Yet the most distinct recollection 
I have of the visit is the torn and dirty table-cloth, 
the greasy carpet, and the ashes strewn half-way 
across the floor.” 

Carlyle, who had been used to coarse surroundings 
| in his early home, was deeply impressed by the refine- 
| ment, the pretty “bits of plenishing,” the gentlehood, 
jin the home of the woman he afterwards married; 

and the most pathetic part of his wife’s history is her 

heroic effort to give this dainty charm to the rough 

dwellings in which he placed her. 

There is no trait in the Englishman stronger than 

his love of home, and hence he is apt to value in 
|} woman the quality of “making a home” above all 
| others. The sailor’s wife “makes the hearth clean,” 
to show her joy at his return. It is the “household 
| motions” of Wordsworth’s ideal women that are 
| “light and free,” and all Shakespeare’s lovable hero- 
ines are domestic women. 
| “Let me see your home, and I will tell you what 

you are,”’ the Russian Paulovitch says to his country- 
women. Our American girls, in their zeal for music, 
art, or it may be authorship, are sometimes apt to for- 
get this. They leave the oversight and the details 
of housekeeping to servants, forgetting that the soiled 
tablecloth and greasy carpet tell tales of character as 
loudly and emphatically as do neatness and taste. 

They forget, too, that while their picture or song or 
story may prove a failure, a dainty, cheerful home is 
a poem which any woman may give to the world, and 
one which all men can understand and will certainly 
take to heart. 


| 


————_+or—_——- 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND PRINCIPLES. 


When the Princess Charlotte of England had at- 
| tained her ninth year, George III., her grandfather, 
was very anxious that she should be associated with 
| ladies whose example and precepts would form her 
| heart and morals. The King selected Mrs. Campbell, 
| the widow of a former governor of Bermuda, as the 
| sub-governess of the Princess. 





| The lady hesitated to accept the position, because 
| the Prince of Wales, Charlotte’s bad father, was op- 
| posed to her appointment, as he was accustomed to 

oppose any measure suggested by the King, his fa- 
| ther. The King sent for Mrs. Campbell, and urged 
\ her to accept the appointment. 
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She, willing to excuse herself, though unwilling to | 
wound the King by stating the principal reason for | 
declining, urged that her want of accomplishments | 
unfitted her to be sub-governess to her Princess. 

“Madam,” answered the King, with great dignity, 
“TI hope we can afford to purchase accomplishments, 
but we cannot buy principles.” 

This high compliment won the lady’s consent, and 
she became the Princess’ mentor and friend. It would 
be well if all parents, in selecting a governess, should 
remember that accomplishments may, but principles 
cannot, be bought. 


————___<@>———— 
CAKE FOR BREAD. 


It is not well to be guided by the motives suggested 
in tales which assert that virtue is at once highly re- 
warded, however implicitly one may believe the stories 
themselves. Good deeds are always rewarded, sooner 
or later, but to expect and hope for an immediate 
“squaring of accounts” is most ignoble. Working 
for mere pay is to be governed by a mean motive. It 
is better to do right because such a course is noble in 
itself, than because other people may have been at 
once rewarded for fine deeds, and we therefore expect 
the same result to follow in our own case. 

Moreover, the person who hopes to find his honesty 
instantly recognized and praised by his little world is 
liable to be disappointed. 

A lady who learned this lesson very early in life, 
says that when a little girl, she went alone to the vil- 
lage store to buy several packages of flower-seeds for 
her garden. On leaving the shop, she was looking 
over her purchases, with a child’s delight in the new, 
when she discovered that the shopman had given her 
two more packages of seeds than he had intended. 
She says: 

“T went back to return them, fully persuaded that 
he would say to me, ‘What a remarkable little girl 
you are! How honest! Take as many packages of 
seeds as you can carry home, and then come and be 
my partner in the store.’ ” 

And when nothing of the sort happened, she was 
bitterly disappointed. She had expected to find hon- 
esty paid for by the day, and not by the long job of a 
lifetime. 

Another true incident points to the same mistaken 
notion. A little girl was once told the story of a 
child who gave her own bread and butter to a beg- 
gar, and was therefore presented with cake by her 
delighted parents. 

Going to school the next day, accompanied by a 
maid, the little girl who had heard the story peeped | 
into her lunch-basket, and rather sniffed in scorn at | 
finding only bread and butter therein. But a sudden | 
thought struck her. She stopped short, resisting the | 
maid’s persuading hand. 

“Bring me a little beggar child!’ she cried, imperi- 
ously. “I want a beggar!” 

“What, my dear? What do you want?” asked 
the puzzled nurse. 

“TI want a little beggar, so that I may give her my 
bread, and have cake myself !’’ 

To do right for the purpose of procuring an imme- 
diate supply of moral cake, is to be compared only to 
the ignobility of serving one’s country only for the 
sake of the salary she can pay. 
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SHUTTING THE DOOR. 


Though Louis Napoleon was very sensitive to ridi- 
cule, yet he once illustrated the old rhyme: 

“The King of France, with forty thousand men, 
Went up a hill, and so came down agen.” 

The Count de Montalembert wrote a pamphlet in 
which he so sounded the praises of the institutions, 
queen, people, and liberty of England, as to condemn 
by the suggested comparison the Empire, its Emperor, 
its institutions, and its annihilation of liberty. The 
pamphlet was written with such impassioned elo- 
quence that all Europe applauded it. 

The Emperor was greatly annoyed, and, being badly 
advised, allowed the brilliant writer to be prosecuted 
for exciting disaffection towards the imperial govern- 
ment. The spectacle of one man battling against the 
Empire attracted the attention not only of France, 
but of Europe. 

The Count was condemned to three months’ im- 
prisonment and to pay a fine of three thousand francs. 
Hundreds of sympathizers all over Europe offered to 
pay the fine. So many persons promised to visit the 
Count in prison that the Chief-of-Police reported at 
headquarters that “if one in ten of them should come, 
the streets adjoining the prison would be blocked.” 

The Emperor, seeing that he had been led into a 
blunder, quietly gave an order that the sentence 
should not be carried out. When the Count pre- 
sented himself with the three thousand francs at the 
prison, the jailer said: 

“T can’t take your money, and I can’t take you; I 
have no orders.” 

“But I have been condemned by the tribunal to pay 
this fine, and to be imprisoned,” answered the Count, 
amused at the turn the affair had taken. 

“Show me your commitment,” replied the jailer. 

“T have none.” 

“Then I cannot take you in.” 

“But you can read in the Moniteur [the official 
journal] that I have been condemned.” 

“T never read the Moniteur. If you want to get in 
here, you must get a commitment,” and the jailer shut 
the door. 

The next day all Paris was laughing at this ludicrous 
ending of a prosecution which had excited the atten- 
tion of Europe,—the prison door shut in the convict’s 
face. 

SCIENCE GAINING ON DISEASE. 


It is a cheering fact that in our country consump- 
tion is less frequent and less fatal than it was fifty 
years ago. Whole families were then victims to the 
disease, which was thought to be incurable, especially 
if inherited. 

Theodore Parker said that in his own family, which 
came from a sturdy and long-lived stock, nine of 
eleven children died of consumption. He thought it 
was implanted in them by the mists and chills arising 
from a spongy meadow at the foot of the hill on 
which the farmhouse was built. 

Physicians now know how to guard against the 


velopment in families who have inherited it. An] 
eminent physician gives the history of his own fam- | 
ily. | 

The disease had been fatal in both branches. Two 
sisters on the father’s side had died early. The mother | 
also died by it in her forty-third year. But with the 
hereditary tendency from both sides of the family, no | 
one of six children became a victim. All lived to} 
pass the fiftieth year in vigorous health, without any | 
sign of tuberculosis. Thirty-one grandchildren and 
eleven great-grandchildren seem equally free from 
the hereditary disease. 

With improved habits of diet and dress, and the 
greater comforts of home, it may be expected that 
the fatality from consumption will be still further 
diminished in the future. 





>> 
RENEWED USEFULNESS. 

Most housewives store up vast quantities of useless 
articles, contenting themselves, in answer to remon- 
strance, with the unassailable declaration, “They 
may come handy sometime.” ‘There is more than a 
grain of wisdom in this homely prudence; worn-out 
articles do indeed seem occasionally blessed with a 
second period of usefulness. What, at first thought, 
could seem more valueless than an old fire-insurance 
policy? Yet cases are recorded in which they served 
a turn quite foreign to their legitimate one. 


A party of travellers in the East landed at Jaffa on 
their way to Jerusalem. At the landing-place stood a 
military officer, gorgeous in Eastern costume, with a 
magnificent silver-mounted cimeter in his sash. 

As the first member of the party presented his pass- 
port, one of his companions noticed that it had rather 
an unusual appearance. The officer, however, turned 
it round and round, upside down, and over and over; 
gazed blankly at its pages, and then returned it, with 
a low salaam and wave of the hand, which indicated 
his satisfaction in its correctness. 

When the officers were out of sight and hearing, 
the gentleman who had noticed the oddity of the 
passport asked to see it, whereupon its owner pulled 
out an old fire-insurance policy. 

“It looks just the same,” said he. “It has signa- 
tures and seal, and here is the American eagle. What 
more do these heathen want? They can’t read. Why, 
I never think of travelling on anything else!” 

Another traveller found at Smyrna a Custom House 
officer who seemed to be ina bad humor. The trav- 
eller, an American gentleman, had very little baggage, | 
and the officer was disposed to let it pass without 
examination, until he chanced to see a valuable Da- 
mascus sword protruding from a bundle. This he 
pulled from its scabbard, examined covetously, and 
retained it in his hand, waving off its owner with a 
gesture of dismissal. The American knew that he 
should never see that sword again, if he once aban- 
doned it. He demanded its return, but the officer 
only salaamed, and waved him toward the gate. 

This pantomime continued until the traveller be- 
thought him of a life-insurance policy among his 
effects, and remembered that it bore a vignette of a 
large eagle swooping through the air. He triumph- 
antly displayed the paper, pointing to its signatures 
and great wax seal, at the same time gesticulating 
and shrieking remonstrances in English and French. 
The official could not understand, but he grew mo- 
mentarily more nervous. Finally he took the paper, 
ave it renewed examination, and suddenly pretend. 
ing to receive new light, handed back sword and pol- 
icy, and salaamed the American from his presence. 
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ENGLAND’S BROAD ARROW. 


The property of the English Crown has been marked 
with the broad arrow from times so early that no one 
now can tell when it was first used for this purpose, 
or what was its meaning. This usage reminds one of 
the practice at Athens more than two thousand years 
ago to brand the captives taken in war with the figure 
of an owl as a mark of Athenian ownership. In the 
same manner Samos branded her captives with the 
figure of a ship. 


A recent writer upon England speaks of seeing the 
mark of the arrow upon the backs of convicts em- 
ployed upon the public works. He found this mark 
stamped upon the Queen’s property of every descrip- 
tion, from castles, ships, and big guns, down to a 
piece of Liverpool bagging; and there is a penalty of 
two hundred pounds for removing it. 

The broad arrow has figured for a long time, and in 
many important matters. There is a small English 
property in this country which was secured to the 
Crown by this mark before the Revolution, and 
which is still subject to the order of Her Majesty. 

Some time before the opening of the war in 1775, 
the surveyors of the King were sent through the 
woods of Maine within ten miles or so of the coast, 
to select such pines as were fit for masts to ships-of- 
the-line in the British navy, and upon these trees the 
broad arrow was cut. In 1773 or ’74, workmen were 
sent to cut the masts and prepare them for being 
hauled to the nearest port from which they could be 
shipped to England. 

On one lot about ten miles from Portland two of 
these large trees were cut. It was, however, too late 
for the Crown to secure its property. The feeling on 
the part of the colonists had become so hostile to the 
home Government that none could be found to haul 
the masts to a landing, or to let their oxen for any 
such service. The English Government was forced to 
abandon the trees where they were lying. 

In 1781 this particular lot of land was occupied for 
a farm, and a house was built upon it in a very sub- 
stantial manner. For shingles and clapboards for the 
roof and walls of the house, the two masts were 
worked up by hand where they lay in the wood. 

Of course both kinds of lumber were rived and 





Hall’s Hair Renewer furnisl << the nutritive prin- 
ciple for supporting growth of the hair, (Adv, 
eee eee 

Van Stan’s Stratena will mend anything. Stronger 
than glue. Druggists all recommendit. Try it. [Adv, 

— - 

Scott’s Emulsion of pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites beals the inflammation of the throat 
and lungs—gives strength—makes blood, tones up the 
nervous system, and will absolutely cure Consumption. 

a 

When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, [Adv. 





KIN DISEASES, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
Offensive Perspiration, Cured by Ominico Soap. 


2c. Ask druggists. NEUER & Co.,, 10 Cedar St., NewYork. 





























= New lot just Published. | 

Send 6 cts. to H. M. BRooKs & Co., Springtield, O., for a | 
| ARII Send for our Artistic Perforated 
ing, easily transferred, can be used 

many times over. 30 full-size Work- | 
Address P EN PUB. CO., 38 W. Mth St., New York. 

a . 
The Lindsay Safety Pin 

SAMPLES FREE on application. Send us your address 

on postal card. For 10 cents will | 

send ore Ropers for 5 cents will send Blanket Pin. | 
The Acme contains 114 American ¥ 

all WITH MUSIC, and is entirely SONGS | 

so, 100 | 


BEAUTIFUL CARDS fr SCRAP BOOKs. | 
large new elegant sample of the above. Catalogue free. 
Patterns for Embroidery & Paint- 

ing Patterns, 2 Powders, Pads, &c., for stamping, 85e. | 

ATT - yew" 

opens from either side; the neatest, strongest pin made. 

H. T TCHELL & SON, Union City, Conn. 
different from any other collection. 


Songs of the — including ** Wait till Clouds 

Roll By,” “Spring Time and Robins have Come,” | 

“Climbing up de Golden Stairs,” ‘ Peek-a-Boo!" | 
“When Robins Nest Again,” “I'll Await My Love,” ete. | 
Both books, and catalogue of books, music, stamping 
outfits, novelties, etc., free, on receipt of 15 cents. 
F.M.TRIFET, 408 Washi St., Boston, Mass, 


The oniy 


known that | 

will cure Membranous Croup. The proprietor of | 
this medicine has used it in his private practice for the | 
= twenty years, and in every case of any kind of | 
‘roup it has never failed to cure. The remedy is 
tasteless and perfectly harmless, containing no poison or 
deleterious drugs. Sample with directions sent 
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free by mail. Price, 50 cts. per box. Four dollars per | 
Cc. A. B | 


doz. ELDIN, - D., Jamaica, N. ¥ 


DR. PEIRO’S 


OXYGEN “vex 


MENT- 


For the relief and cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Hay Fever, Catarrh, Nervous 
Prostration.ete. Send stamp for 

. 7 180 a es 

’ ored Plates. Dr. c 
. » Opera House Bidg., Clark and 
“ Washington Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


NOW READY, the FEBRUARY number of my 
CATALOGUE, containing illustrations and descriptions 
of FANCY WORK, LUSTRA PAINTING, etc. 
Price for HOME BEAUTIFUL and SUPPLEMENT, 25c.; 
for SUPPLEMENT only, 15c. 


MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York City. 


HOME DECORATION, 


A new illustrated fortnightly journal, devoted to Artistic 
House furnishing and the minor branches of Dee« ive 
work; 16 pages (13'¢x10'4 inches.) Questions answered 
and Directions given in the paper; schemes of color for 
house interiors; criticisms of work; new decorative 
work; floral effects, etc. Lowest in price;—one year, 26 
issues, only $1.50; single copies, 10 cents. Sent three 
months on trial FOR 50 CENTS, Address. 
WM. WHITLOCK, PUBLISHER, 

37 & 39 West 22d St., New York. 

Promptness insured by mentioning this paper. 



























LOAKS.1.\' 


/n Orderto Ferther Introduce Ourselves 


To the lady buyers of CLOAKS AND SILKS 
before next Fall’s season opens, we are now offering 
that which is positively the best value ever offered 
in Americain AN ELEGANT (wear guaranteed), 


BLACK GROS GRAIN SILK FOR $1.00. 


This Gros Grain contains more ure silk tothe square 
inch than most of the silks that are now being re- 
tailed at $1.38 to $1.50 per yard, which gives it the 
PERMANENT RICHNESS 
AND SUPERIOR WEARING QUALITIES 


It possesses, As the silk is sold ona very small 
profit, we can not mail samples free, but will on _re- 
ceipt of four 2c. stamps, mail you asample two inches 
wide, cut entirely across a piece; and the 10 cts. thus 
used may be deducted from your first order. We 
have, during the past few months, sold this silk ex- 
tensively throughout twenty-seven of the states, and 
we tirmly believe if you order a sample that it will 
be the means of our selling a number of patterns in 
your place. CHAS. A. STEVENS, 

ain and Washington Sts., Avon, Il 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 








Ask your retailer for the original 3 Shoe, Beware 
mitations, 


None Genuine unless bearing this Stamp: 
JAMES MEANS’ 
$3 SHOE 


Made in Button, Congress and Lace, 
Best Calf Skin, Unexcelled in Dur- 
ability, Comfort and Appear- 
ance, A postal card sent to us 
will bring you information how 
to get this Shoe in any 
State or Territory. 


J. Means & Co., 
41 Lincoin St., 
Boston, Mass. 












This Shoe stands higher in the estimation of Wearers 
than any other in the world, ‘Thousands who wear it 


will tell you the reason if you ask them, 
Hcanequasemnesecns acscaedie at 





~ STAMPING! 


The FEBRUARY SUPPLEMENT of 32 large pages, con- 
taining over 500 of the latest designs for Stamping. 
Price of SUPPLEMENT, 15¢c.; price of large Book of 
8200 designs and SUPPLEMENT, 25c. 
MRS. T. G FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York City. 
(Mention Stamping Designs.) 


r Q)_A warm iron passed over 
BRIGGS the back of these PAPERS 
o 
a) 











TRANSFERS the Pattern to 
any Fabric. Designs in Crew- 
els, Embroidery, Braid- 
ing, and Initial Letters. 






New Book bound in cloth, 
showing all BrRiGGs & Co.'s 
latest Patterns, sent on re- 
ceipt of 2c. Retail by the 
+ leading Zephyr Wool Stores, 

Use Briggs & Co.’s Silk 

‘Yrewel and _ Filoselle 
specially shaded for their 
Patterns. 

104 Franklin St., N. Y. 

Mention the Companion, 








BARCAINS! Another Valuable Offer! 





shaved, for there were no mills near the place then. 
The shingles upon the roof have had to be replaced 
more than once, but the clapboards on the walls re- 
main sound to the present, and this, too, without ever 
heving been painted. The writer admits that this 


that the Queen will graciously regard the house as 
her own whenever she may honor him with a visit. 


+" 
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CATRO STREET-CRIES. 

The street-cries of Cairo are far more poetical than 
those of Londen. 
limes!’ cries the seller of sour limes. ‘‘Roasted pips!” 
cries the hawker of roasted melon seeds: “O consoler 
of the embarrassed! O pips!” 





Children and servants are very fond of a sweetmeat 
composed of molasses fried with some other ingre- 


to exchange for their favorite sweet. The seller, who 
is half a thief, cries: “For a nail! O sweetmeat!” 

“Honey! O oranges! Honey!’’ cries the hawker of 
oranges. ‘The rose was a thorn; from the sweat of 
the prophet it blossomed!” cries the seller of roses. 
“Odors of paradise! O flowers of the henna!” an- 
nounces that the fragrant flowers of the henna-tree 
are offered for sale. 

Machinery put in motion by a bull is used to manu- 
facture a certain kind of cotton cloth, and the hawker 
announces it by the cry of ‘“The work of the bull!” 

The water-carrier makes known his presence by the 
cry, “O! may God compensate me!” The significance 
of the cry is apparent, when it is known that he re- 
ceives only a penny for a goat’s skin of water, brought 





early stages of consumption, and to prevent its de- 


on his back ten miles. 


“God make them easy of sale! O/ 


dients, and often steal nails and other iron implements | 





Investigation has shown that the consum- 
lers of Ivory Soap are almost entirely of 
|the most intelligent class of the people; 
| this, with the fact that over ten millions of 
|eakes of Ivory Soap have been used the 
past year, confirms what Prof. Silliman, of 
Yale College said: “The Ivory Soap is of 
remarkable purity and superior excellence.” 


We have just closed out from the manufacturer another large line of fine 


GOSSAMER WATERPROOF CARMENTS. 


lumber was wrongfully appropriated, and he begs | 


LOW PRICES. These goods 


with Check Back. 
Reduced price, $1.50. 


same garment is sold to-day in tl 


Reduced price, $1.50. 


FOR 60 


SPECIAL OFFE 


or Hat Cover. 





for $1 each, and 2 cents for 








We offer them to our subscribers at EXCEEDINGLY 


Lady’s Silver Gray Gossamer Rubber Circular, 
Weight, 14 oz. 
Postage 25 cents additional. In 
ordering, state length desired. This is a special bargain. The 


SPECIAL OFFER ~ ap ae ee of a Lady’s Circu- 


lar a pair of Rubber Sleeve Protectors, Silver Gray. 


Gentleman’s Gossamer Waterproof Coat. Weight, 
18 0z. Buttons whole length, 22 to 50 inches, breast measure. 
Postage 25 cents additional. In 
ordering, state your breast measure. 


to each purchaser of a Coat a Gent’s 
Rubber Hat Cover or Rubber Hat, with quilted rim. 
State the size you wear, and also whether you wish the Hat 


FOR GIRLS. We can furnish Gossamer Waterproof 
Circulars for girls of any age, from five to fourteen years, 


are not included. In ordering, state length required. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


are first quality. 


Size, 26 to 60 inches long. 


ils city for $2.50. 
DAYS. We will include 


DAYS. We will give free 





postage. Sleeve Protectors 








_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


FEB. 25, 1886, 
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For the Companion, 
TURNED OUT TO DIE. 


Turned out to die! The faithful horse 
You mounted twenty years ago 
A laughing boy, and galloped fast 
Amid the whirling flakes of snow, 
A better friend man never had 
Than Dobbin with the gentle eye; 
But now a stranger’s in his stall, 
For you have turned him out to die, 


How oft he drew the heavy wain 
To market o’er the winding road, 
And homeward, cheerily again, 
Pulled back of winter stores a load, 
And oft, bedecked with ribbons gay, 
To fairs beneath the autumn sky, 
He drew a crowd of girls and boys, 
To be at last turned out to die! 


Have you forgot the stormy night 
When little Ned was taken ill? 

The way to help was long and dark, 
Skirting the specter-haunted bill. 

Old Dobbin failed you not that time, 
Though lightning eut the inky sky; 
le bore you to the doctor's door, 
And now he’s been turned out to die! 


And when your father, breathing low, 
Committed all things to your care, 
He said, “Be kind to Dobbin gray, 
The good old horse has done hfs share.” 
Ile never shirked before the plow, 
But drew it steadily, and why? 
He loved you all, and never thought 
That he would be turned out to die! 


Oh, shame! call back the trusted friend, 
And shelter from the biting blast 

The good old horse that’s served you well, 
In happy times forever past. 

What if, when age has bleached your hair, 
Your children, without tear or sigh, 

Shall say, “You've served us long enough; 
Father, we turn you out to die”? 


One touch of nature, it is said, 
Doth make the whole world kin, and now, 
Call homeward from the meadows bare 
The old companion of the plow, 
Give Dobbin true the warmest stall— 
The one he graced in years gone by; 
He's been a noble friend to you: 
Beneath the old roof let him dic! 


T. C, HARBAUGH, 
qumamess +r 
For the Companion, 


SEEKING FOR GOD. 





In a little memoir, privately printed lately, of a 
woman who dwelt obscurely in a country town of | 
Pennsylvania, the head of a large family of chil- 
dren and grandchildren, but whose life was re- 
markable for its purity and clevation, it is stated 
that she was used to rise at four o’clock in the 
morning to find time and solitude for coming close 
to her Saviour, praying and reading the Bible, 
often upon her knees. | 

Religion is apt to show itself to-day more by | 
work than worship. Members of churches, both 
young and old, take an active part in reforms, 
temperance associations, Sunday and industrial 
schools, or guilds for the help of the poor. This 
is right; but work, after all, is not worship, and 
should not take the place of it, as it threatens to 
do. 

This busy housekeeper and mother had found 
the secret which Daniel knew, and the prophets, 
and the Shepherd King, which was to “seek for 
God,” and to seek Him especially “early in the 
morning,” before the noise and worry of the day 
had begun, while the brain was clear and strong, 
the nerves quiet, and the functions of the body 
not weighted by food. We need all these practi- 
cal helps when we would try reverently to com- 
prehend, even dimly, the Almighty Order and 
Love which controls all life and death. 

How much effort do we really make to compre- 
hend or to come close to God?) We spare an hour 
weekly out of our hurry to go to church, and | 
probably give most of that time to criticising the 
literary merits of the sermon; and we take a few | 
minutes at night, with tired body and wandering | 
brain, for a hasty prayer, asking for all kinds of | 
good things for ourselves or our friends. | 

“My children,” said a wealthy man, “never 
come near me unless they wish to ask for some- | 
thing.” 

If we measured our approaches to our heavenly 
Father by this rule, what would be the result ? 
The great artist Vandyke, it is said, would not 
attempt to paint the likeness of a man until he had | 
been familiarly in his company, and seen him in | 
every mood, so that he could reproduce his ex- 
pression in the noblest and highest of them all. 

An actor, faithful to his art, intending to repre- 
sent Richard III., gave two years to the study of 
his character in historical books, in his portraits, 
in anecdotes and songs concerning him, in every 








oddity or peculiarity of accent or costume recorded 
of him. 

These men took this infinite amount of trouble 
to paint a single picture, or to make the counter- 
feit presentment of an hour. Yet when a young 
man professes to take Christ as his example, to 
submit his soul to His spirit, to reflect Him in 
the words and acts of his life, how much time each 
day does he actually give to the study of Him ? 

‘“‘He was accustomed,” it is related of a man 


who worked for his Master among the slums of | 
London, ‘to walk out into the country every day 


after dawn, and during this hour to blot out all 
thought of himself, his needs, or even his work, 
and by observing the beauty of carth and sky, by 
repeating old canticles and psalms of praise, to fill 
his soul simply with the power and goodness of 
God, and with thankfulness for His great glory. 


| dining at Holland House, and the conversation led to 


| when he heard a cow bellowing. 
| bank of the river and looking on the opposite side, he 


‘All the troubles of the day seemed small to 
him when he came down from this spiritual moun- 
tain, where, like Moses, he had talked apart with 
God.” 

Even Christ Himself, we should remember, left 
His work to be alone with His Father. 


_————— 
“HOLLAND HOUSE.” 


During the forty years in which Holland House 
numbered the most distinguished men in Europe 
among its guests, it was ruled by a beautiful, clever, 
but despotic mistress. No guest was so eminent in 
politics, or science, or literature, that she did not con- 
tradict him, if she happened to be in the mood for 
contradicting. Her disagreeable habit was rendered 
less obnoxious by the fact that she did not at all mind 
being herself contradicted. 

lier ladyship’s dinner-hour was at six o’clock, 
which was not the fashionable hour for dining. It 
therefore met with general disapprobation. Some 
one asked Talleyrand, who was a welcomed guest at 
Holland House, ‘Why does Lady Holland dine at 
such an hour?” “In order to incommode everybody,” 
answered the sarcastic diplomatist. 


While Moore, the poet, was writing his ‘Life of 
Sheridan,” which he boasted would be lively and 
amusing, he dined one day at Holland House. ‘This 
will be «a dull book of yours, Mr. Moore, this ‘Sheri- 
dan,’ I fear,” said her ladyship. Moore defended his 
work, but Lady Holland had the last word, and it was 
prophetic. The book is dull. 

Another of her guests, Lord Porchester, thought 
himself a poet. ‘1 am sorry to hear,” she said to 
him, with the frankness of a woman who had no idea 
of suppressing her thoughts, “that you are going to 
publish a poem. Can’t you suppress it?” 

Around her table the cleverest men in England 
used to gather. Though they were accustomed to 
being courted, Lady Holland swung her sceptre over 
them as if they were nobodies. ‘Now, Macaulay,” 
she would say, when that brilliant talker had dwelt 
too long on one subject, “we have had enough of this. 
Give us something else.” 

Allen, having, as a young doctor, accompanied Lord 
and Lady Holland to Spain, became a fixture in Hol- 
land House, and her ladyship’s factotum. He usually 
sat at the bottom of the table, and carved. Lady 
Holland, of course, interfered, and would fidget him 
by giving directions. “My lady,’”’ said he one day, 
laying down the carving-knife and fork, ‘you had 
better come here and do the carving, ard then you 
will suit yourself.” She liked him all the more for 
his assertion of independence. 

Sydney Smith’s ponderous figure was often seen at 
her table, and even the solemn servants were forced 
to laugh by his jokes. Lutrell, the epicure, once let a 
tempting side-dish pass by without helping himself to 
a portion. ‘How could you, Lutrell, let those stewed 
pigeons go by?” asked his neighbor. 

“I was looking at that man over there,” answered 
the wit. “He didn’t laugh at Smith’s joke.” 

A guest, having boasted that he was a universal 
sceptic, and believed in nothing, suddenly expressed 
his admiration of a certain dish, and asked to be 
helped again from it. “Ah!” said Smith; ‘she does 
believe in the cook !” 

Sydney Smith disliked the Prince of Wales, subse- 
quently George 1V., and once allowed this feeling to 
betray him into a witty but rude remark towards a 
fellow-guest. The Prince, then Prince Regent, was 








the question, “Who was the wickedest man that ever 
lived?” 

“The Regent Orleans, and he was a Prince,” said 
Sydney Smith, addressing the Prince Regent. It was 
a foul blow, and the Prince resented it by a short but 
biting reply. Ignoring the reverend gentleman’s sur- 
name, he said,— 

“I should give the preference to his tutor, the Abbé 
Dubois, and he was a priest, Mr. Sydney.” 

Lady Holland did not always consider that her table 
had its limitations, when inviting company to dinner. 
Once, when the table was already auwea, a tardy 

uest arrived. ‘Lutrell, make room!” ordered her 
adyship. 

“It ions certainly be made,” answered the wit, 
“for it does not exist.” 

Some one asked Lutrell whether a well-known bore 
had made himself very disagreeable at a certain party. 
“Why,” replied the wit, musingly, ‘she was as disa- 
greeable as the occasion would permit.” 

People who had travelled said, “There is no such 
agreeable house in all Europe as Holland House.” 





What made it so, was, that in addition to the host and 
hostess, and its circle of wits, scholars and statesmen, 
there was there an absence of servility. No man was 
praised simply because he was great, and no woman 
deferred to on account of her beauty. Every guest 
was valued for all he was worth, and for nothing 
more. If he and his work stood the test, both were 
praised; but no one, no matter how popular, could 
reckon upon Holland House endorsing the opinion of 
the outside world. It was a “proof house,” and tried 
every guest. 





GALLANT OLD BRIGHT. 


A Georgia exchange has the following account of a 
cow’s valiant battle with an alligator: “On last Satur- 
day a man was looking for some of his hogs that he 
had missed for several days, and had neared the river, 
Upon going to the 


saw, on a sandbar, an alligator, a cow and a young 
ealf. The alligator had the cow and calf between 
himself and the river. Ie made a dart for the calf, 
when the cow rushed between them, and a vigorous 
fight ensued. While this was going on, the calf got 
into the woods and faced about, bleating plaintively. 
rhe alligator struck at the cow furiously with its tail. 
The cow avoided many of the blows, but received one 
that knocked her over. 

“The alligator rushed upon her with open mouth, 


| and tried to seize her by the nose, but she was up in 


time to catch it upon the horn under the throat, and 
threw it over backward, and before it could get another 
blow with its tail or defend itself, she was on it again, 
with such vigor that it tumbled into the water with a 
splash, and did not venture to the land again. The 
cow ran to her calf and made tracks through the 
woods for home, looking back occasionally to see if 
she was pursued.” 


We can match this with an account of a somewhat 
similar battle that took place in a town in the State 
}of Maine. One afternoon in the spring of the year, 
about the middle of May, five boys were out in a new- 
ly-broken field, planting potatoes. Suddenly, from a 
pues bordering a forest, distant half a mile per- 
1aps from the field, they heard a prolonged and really 
| hideous bellowing. Turniug, the boys saw several of 
the cattle running toward the barn at the other end of 
the field, as if terrified. 

In another field, a short distance away, were two 
oxen—“Old Bright” and ‘‘Broad’”’—that had that fore- 
noon been used for harrowing the potato tield. These 
oxen at once started up from the ground where they 
had been lying down, and then after a moment or two, 
old Bright set off at a run down across the field and 
tore his way through the hedge fence into the pasture 
—galloping along at full speed, in the direction of the 
bellowing, till the boys lost sight of him in the woods. 

As the bellowing continued the boys started to see 


what caused it, one or two of them taking their hoes, 
the others clubs. On reaching the edge of the thick 


woods, they came suddenly on a much-excited young | 


cow and her little calf, which she was, by every de- 
vice, trying to hurry along with her out of the bushes. | 

Farther on, a loud crackling of brush, commingled | 
with savage growls, bespoke a fracas of some sort; 
and edging their way through some shrub hemlock, 
the boys were in season to see a pitched battle be- 
tween old Bright and a good-sized black bear. 

The gallant ox was dashing at him with the great- 
est fierceness and determination. As often as the 
bear would rise on his hind legs, the ox would plunge 
at him with lowered horns, and knock him over back- 
wards. Up would leap the bear, — and strik- | 
ing with his paws. Over rocks, logs and brush, the | 
combatants rushed and tumbled. The ox received | 
many hard blows; but these seemed only to add to | 
his energy; for, from a slow, patient and clumsy | 
ruminant, old Bright appeared suddenly transformed | 
to a furious and adroit Titan, wheeling rapidly and | 
charging like a war-horse! 

The boys stood at a distance, looking on, not daring 
to go near the infuriated animals. Finally, after the 
ox had knocked the bear over several times, the lat- 
ter turned and fled into the woods, hotly chased by | 
the ox. The boys saw nothing more of the brave | 
old bovine till after supper that night, when he came | 
out into the clearing and joined the other cattle, his 
horns covered with blood. 





For the Companion, 
A PRAYER FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


What awful gifts of rapture or despair 
Hold thy closed hands, O thou New Year, for me? 
*Twixt thy far close and this thy January 
What mysteries shall be of love or prayer? 
The heights of life where I wou/d walk are fair; 
But in the valley, where the damp mists be, 
I have groped blindly on. Ah, let me see 
The longed-for heights—let me respire that air 
And know its healing, whatsoe’er await. 
I dare not pray for any dear delights, 
Seeing my very days are turned to nights, 
Only [ ask, whatever be my fate, 
Thy days, New Year, may witness me, though late, 
not upon, yet making for the Heights. 
PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, 





UNWILLING. 


Most people are averse to appearing in court. They 
sometimes think that it is a reflection on their own 
respectability to appear as witnesses. Mrs. Amanda 
W. Brown was of this opinion. She lived next door 
toa man who was notorious for the disturbances he 
caused in the town. His name was Jake Long, and 
he had been arrested for an assault upon a neighbor, 
and a constable had been sent to bring Mrs. Brown 
into court as a witness. “Are you Mrs. Amanda W. 
Brown?” asked the constable. ‘Yes, sir; I am.” 


“T have a subpeena for your appearance at court.” 

“A subpeeny? Want me to court? Wal, I never! 
What fer?” 

“As a witness.” 

“Witness to what?” 

“As a witness in the trial of The People vs. Jake 
Long.” 

“1 dunno the first livin’ thing ’bout it. I never hev 
nothin’ to do with Jake Long’s musses ner the peo- 
ple’s neither.” 

“Well, it is necessary for you to come with me and 
tell that to the court.” 

“What fer?” 

“Because I have an order from the court for your 
appearance.” 





“Well, now see here, mister, you go back and tell 
the court I can’t come; I’m washin’ to-day.” 

“That won't make any difference with the court.” 

“Won't hit? Wal, it makes a difference to me. 
An’ I’ve got my man’s pants to patch. He needs ’em 
bad.” 

“You'll have to go to court all the same.” 

“Plague take the court! I don’t want to be mixed 
up with any of old Jake Long’s fusses. Anyhow, I 
don’t know a thing ’bout it. What’s he done?” | 

“Committed assault and battery with criminal in- 

” 





“Who's he assaulted an’ batted, an’ what you say 
he done it with?” 

“With criminal intent.” 

“Jess like Jake Long. He never will come at a 
body fair an’ square, but allers hauls out a weepin’ of 
some sort. I reckon this crim’nal intent is something 
new he’s got holt of. But I never seed it, an’ I don’t 
know a thing ’bout it. You tell the jedge I said so.” 

“You'll have to tell it to him yerself.” 

“Wouldn't he b’leeve you?” 





“Nothing I could tell him would excuse me for not 
bringing you as a witness.” 

“Witness to what? To nothin’! I jess aint goin’ 
to smutch up my reppytation by bein’ publicly mixed 
up with that Jake Long. I jess aint!” 

**You’ll be fined for contempt of court.” 

“Fer what?” 

“Contempt of court.’’ 

“Contempt of nothin’! I aint sayin’ nothin’ agin 
the court. Well, I'll go, an’ when we git there you 
kin call the jedge out an’ I'll tell him I don’t know a 
thing *bout this fuss. I never will set in court long 
side old Jake and Sary Long, same as though I was 
their ekals; I never will!” 


4@> 
or 


CAUGHT. 


One occasionally meets a man with no decided views 
of his own. He agrees with the last person with 
whom he talks. We recall an amusing experience 
with a stage-driver of this class. It was a damp, 
misty morning, the third in succession of its kind, 
when we climbed up beside the driver for a six-miles 
ride. The first man we met was a farmer, who, think- 
ing of the growth of his hay crop, exclaimed, “Well, 
Bill, this is the right kind of weather, now aint it?” 

“Yes,” said our driver; “this ’s what I call a tip-top 
spell of weather.” 

Later on we met another man, whose success evi- 
dently depended on the sunshine, for he said, surlily, 
to the driver’s morning salutation, “This is a thunder- 
in’ mean spell of weather!” “Thet’s so!” said our 
obliging friend. “Don’t often git a meaner spell of 
weather.” 

The next man we met was the country store-keeper 
and postmaster in one, who declared, “’Taint no kind 
of weather, and I wish ’twould either rain or shine!” 
To which our agreeable driver responded, “Thet’s so! 
Don't often git such a spell of no kind of weather for 
nothin’ or nobody.”” The man of the following inci- 
dent was able to shift his opinions with the cireum- 
stances, somewhat like the driver. 

There was a citizen of East Tennessee, who, during 
the Civil War, met a squad of soldiers, and on being 
asked as to his politics, told them he was a Confeder- 
ate, and was then out in order to pick up news to send 
Gen. Kirby Smith. His alarm was pitiful when he 
discovered that the soldiers were a Federal scouting- 





themselves with botherin 
while, and then they made him take the oath of alle- 
giance and let him go. 





The next time he saw any soldiers they wore the 
blue “Yankee” overcoats, and he voluntarily gave 


them his political sentiments, which were ultra Union. | 
| These soldiers proved to be Confederates, and our 


friend was soon remodelled into his original state—g 
good rebel—by swallowing the Confederate oath. 

Chagrined and disgusted, he returned home, deter. 
mined to stay there, and for months he did. Business 
at length forced him to the village near by. On his 
return, he encountered another body of cavalry. They 
asked him what he was. Z 

“T aint nothin’,”’ he drawled out; “and mighty little 
of that.” 





FINE WRITING. 

Just as people of little experience in social life are 
sometimes dazzled by a lavish display of jewels, so 
young writers are apt to mistake for fine writing a 
style in which long words, foreign phrases, and gor- 
geous figures are used. A clear, direct, simple form 
of expression, is far better. A young college gradu. 
ate, a reporter on a weekly paper in a rural city, 
thought, no doubt, that he had done some very “‘fine”’ 
writing when he handed the following to the editor: 





“Our flourishing and prosperous young city was 
last evening the scene of the most disastrous confla- 
gration it has yet witnessed. The devouring element 
first broke out in the mercantile establishment of 
Horner & Co., which magnificent edifice it consumed 
before its progress could be arrested in the slightest 
degree. 

“Our knights of the hook and ladder responded 
nobly to the clangor of the alarm-bell, and essayed 
manfully to combat the mighty element of flame and 
darkening smoke, but their utmost endeavors were 
unavailing in rescuing the building from the annihi- 
lating and incendiary flames, for there is incontro- 
vertible testimony that the widespread conflagration 
was the immediate result of diabolical incendiarism. 
The perpetrators will yet be overtaken by the sure 
and keen arm of the law, whose majesty they have 
thus outraged and offended. The aggregated loss is 
in excess of four thousand dollars.” 


The editor put the reporter’s manuscript aside, and 
wrote the following, which appeared in the next morn- 
ing’s paper: 


“The dry-goods house of Horner & Co. was burned 
to the ground last night, the flames having made such 
headway before the alarm was given that the engine 
o—— arrived too late to do more than keep the 
fire from spreading to other buildings. 

“It is thought that the building was set on fire. 
The loss is about four thousand dollars, partly cov- 
ered by insurance.” 





A CHURCH-GOING DOG, 


Minister Tyler owned a large dog named Watch, 
and Watch objected very strongly to being shut up in 
the house alone, while the family went to church. He 
soon learned what Sunday preparations meant, and 
often contrived to go to church himself—much against 
Mrs. Tyler’s consent. 


Every Sunday a series of manceuvres took place 
between the two, in which Watch often proved him- 
self the keenest. Sometimes he slip) away very 
early, and Mrs. Tyler, after having searched for him 
to shut him up, would go to church and find Watch 
seated in the family pew, looking very grave and dec- 
orous, but evidently aware that it was too late now 
to turn him out. 

Sometimes he would hide himself until the family 
had all started for church, and would then follow the 
footsteps of some tardy worshipper who tiptoed in 
during prayers. 

The minister’s pew was very near the front, and 
Watch, as if understanding that much depended on 
his good behavior, usually conducted himself in a 
very dignified manner. 

One Sunday, in the midst of an impressive sermon, 
Mr. Tyler repeated, in an earnest, eloquent manner, 
the words, ‘“‘Watch! watch! watch, sav!’ when 
rustle, rustle, bounce, came his big dog almost into 
his very arms. 

Honest Watch had been sitting with his eye fixed, 
as usual, on the minister. At the first mention of his 
name, up went his ears, and his eyes kindled; at the 
second, he was still more deeply moved; at the third, 
he obeyed, and flew completely over pew-rail and pul- 
pit door, with leaps that did equal honor to his mus- 
cular powers and his desire to obey. After such a 
strict interpretation of the letter rather than the 
spirit, Watch was effectually forbidden church-going. 


SHE BECAME A SULPHIDE. 


It is a well-known fact that the constant use of cos- 
metics has an injurious effect upon the skin, and 
sometimes leads to paralysis; and people who use 
them may not fare as well as did the lady mentioned 
in the amusing anecdote related below: 


A celebrated Parisian belle, who had acquired the 
habit of whitewashing herself, so to speak, from the 
soles of her feet to the roots of her hair, with chemi- 
cally prepared cosmetics, one day took a medicated 
bath. On emerging from it, she was horrified to find 
herself as black as an Ethiopian. The transforma- 
tion was complete; not a vestige of the “supreme 
Caucasian race’’ was left. 

Her physician was sent for in alarm and haste. On 
his arrival, he laughed immoderately, and said, ““Mad- 
am, you are not ill; you are a chemical product. You 
are no longer a woman, but a su/phide. It is not now 
a question of medicinal treatment, but of simple chem 
ical reaction. I shall subject you to a bath of sul- 
phuric acid, diluted with water. The acid will have 
the honor of combining with you; it will take up the 
sulphur; the metal will produce a sulphate, and we 
shell find as a precipitate a very pretty woman.” 

The good-natured physician went through with his 
reaction, and the belle was restored to her member- 
ship with the white race. Young ladies who sare 
ambitious of snowy complexions should remember 
this, and be careful what powders and cosmetics they 
use—if they use any at 








or 


AN Eastern woman of doubtful intelligence, but 
very erudite in manner and showy in dress, visited 
the far West. 

, — did you think of the great plains?” asked a 
riend,. 

“Oh, how dweawy!”’ was the affected reply. “How 
can any one live in such a dessert ?” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





party. They were not taking prisoners, but amused | 
the poor man for a little | 
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Second lines refers to the bridge of the nose. 
3. George | Washing | ton | *s | birth | day. 
1 2 3 |4 5 6 


| 4. Our first president. 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 
.75 a year, payment in advance. NEW SUB- 
= fai can commence at any time during the 


The € ompanion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the C ‘ompanion, when sent by mail, 
‘should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER ow THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the 
and be lost, or else it is stolen, 
silver to us in a letter 
re sponsibility, 

Renewals,.—Three weeks are required after receip of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your an be changed, 

Discontin Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot find your name on our books unless 
your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 


It is 
envelope | 
Persons who send | 
must do it on their own 












paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- | 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to La ublishers should be addressed to PER- 
oY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

ass. 





For the Companion. 
ANEURISM. 


A lady writes us, 
about aneurism. 


saying, “Please say something 
What causes it, and what peculiar 
symptoms belong to aneurism of the aorta? It seems 
to be obscure. How can its presence be discovered?” 

Aneurism—from a word meaning to enlarge—de- 
notes an enlargement, generally at some one point, of 
an artery. It may occur in any artery, but is most 
common in those where the blood pressure is strong- 
est. Hence the aorta of the chest—the large arterial 
arch into which the heart hurls all the blood for the 
former to distribute—is most likely to be affected, and 
that, too, most gravely. 

The direct cause is some sub-acute or chronic inflam- 
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pass to the sun’s eastern side to commence her course 
as evening star. 

Venus is a beautiful object in the telescope as she 
passes to western elongation—or her most distant 
point from the sun—taking on the form of a crescent, 
the illumined portion of her disc rapidly increas- 
ing. 

Even the telescope reveals little concerning this 
planet. She has an atmosphere, for it was seen like a 
circlet of pearly light around her dark body in the 
transit of 1882. Her disc has occasional bright spots 
and markings, from which the time of her rotation 
on her axis has been computed to be nearly the same 
as that of the earth. 

Many reliable astronomers believe, however, that 
the atmosphere of Venus is so loaded with clouds that 
the body of the planet cannot be seen, and therefore 
the time of her rotation cannot be determined. They 
are equally unbelieving concerning the high moun- 
tains supposed to exist on the planet, while her satel- 
i and has not been 
seen for more than a hundred years. 





—_——_——_»>————_- 
HIS EXPERIENCE. 


The Lewiston Journal gives a Boston drummer’s 
experience with a high-priced dog, which he had pur- 
chased on one of his trips to Maine. The animal had 
become sufficiently familiar with his delighted owner 
to follow him, so the young man started to drive to 
Readfield. His dog ran along beside his team, jump- 
ing fences and scouring among the bushes. The 
drummer had not gone far when the dog played the 
mischief with a farmer’s sheep, and the drummer 


Your name cannot be found on | cheerfully settled for the mutton, greatly admiring 
| the prowess of his dog. A few miles further on, the 
| animal made a raid on a flock of hens, and killed sev- 
|} eral of them. 


The drummer pulled his wallet again, 
and paid the cost of damages. 


Well, he had hardly got under way once more, when 
that dog saw another flock of sheep. The drummer 
had bought all the spring lamb he could use, so he got 
out of the buggy and started for his dog with the 
whip. The horse becafne frightened and sprang. 
Raymond caught the tail-board of the wagon, and 
stopped the horse. 

He had no further adventures, but when he reached 
Readfield, he saw for the first time that only a small 
viece of chain dangled from his vest. When he 
Smped into the back of the wagon, the chain had 
caught, pulled out his gold watch, and broken in two. 
The watch, which had cost him one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, dropped in the road. He sent that 
dog home in a freight-car. 


ee 
MORE DIGNITY THAN HUMOR. 
Goethe says that a man’s character is indicated by 
what he finds amusing. Without going so deeply into 
principles, it is safe to say that one may judge favora- 
bly or unfavorably of a man by what he laughs at. 
Discomfiture of strangers, however amusing it may 


mation of the coats of the artery, resulting in the | be, is never a subject of laughter to a gentleman. 


degeneration of a small patch. The muscular coat, 


Perhaps it is no sure sign of well- bred courtesy to 


losing its elasticity, bulges out under the blood pres- | refrain from laughing at another’s mortifying misha 


sure, into a considerable pouch. 
within the chest cavity, and not necessarily interfer- | 
ing with the health, it may remain for a long period | 
undetected. Indeed, the sudden death of the person 
from its rupture may be the first intimation of its 
existence. 

But in most eases, as it enlarges, it comes to press 
against some important part, and gives rise to marked 
symptoms. It may thus press on neighboring arte- 
on the trachea (windpipe), 
and interfere with respiration; on laryngeal nerves, 
and cause spasms of the glottis, or a partial or com- 
plete loss of voice; on the pneumogastric nerve, and 
on the wsophagus (gul- 
let), and obstruct the passage of food; on the tho- 
racic duct, and give rise to wasting; on the vertebral 
column, causing its erosion, and so against the spinal 
chord, and produce paralysis; or on nerves whose 
irritation may give rise to various neuralgias, and 
even to angina pectoris. 

Now it might be supposed that, with such an array 
of possible symptoms, it must be easy to detect the 
aneurism. But the fact is that each of these symp- 
toms may have quite a different cause. Only askilled | 
physician— and he not always—can make out the 
diagnosis, by results of many and 


\s 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ries, and obscure them; 


oceasion frequent vomiting ; 


combining the 
varied examinations. 

Some of the indirect causes of aneurism are rheu- 
matism, gout, kidney disease, intemperance; mental 
emotions; violent exercise; strain; mechanical im- 
pediments to the circulation, as in soldiers, whose 
tight-fitting coats render it ten times as prevalent 
among them as among civilians. 

It is more prevalent in males than in females, and 
is most common between the ages of thirty and sixty. 
mainly due to that arterial | 
degeneration which characterizes age. In the great 
majority of cases death results from rupture of the 
aneurism. 





Cases among the old are 


Being concealed | if one sees nothing Sunny in it ; 


but we should thin 
the laugh, in such a case, a sign ‘of ill-bree ding. 

An American gives us an instance of his experience 
in Syria. He was about to mount his mule amidst a 
crowd of Oriental visitors, and wished to give them 
an exaggerated idea of American agility. He jumped 
a little too far, and overshot the mark, coming down 
on the other side like a diver, with his hands and nose 
in the mud, his feet caught in the saddle, and his coat- 
skirts ¢ leverly rolled over his head, to screen him from 
what he supposed was a laughing crowd. 

Yet not a soul smiled, not a sound was heard save 
| a tender grunt of sympathy and demure offers of aid. 
| Now a Turk in America, with baggy breeches and 
turbaned head, taking a leap over a mule in the 
streets of an American city, and getting stuck upside 


| down, with his proboscis in a rut and his heels in the 


st addle, would be saluted with something more than a 
grunt of sympathy and demure offers of ‘aid. We have 


more humor than dignity; the Turks more dignity 
than humor. 
siinciatcailciaian 
“GINOOINE.” 


Some one has suggested writing “A History of 
Meanness.” If such a book should ever appear, the 
“convert” who is the hero of the following anecdote 
deserves recognition in its pages. He was an uncom- 
monly stingy man; but having expressed great anx- 
iety regarding his soul, he joined the Methodist church 
“on probation.” Shortly after, a good deacon called 
at the new member’s house, to ascertain if he wished 
to subscribe anything toward the preacher’s salary. 


” 


“I’m a business man,” replied the new convert, 
an’ I don’t want ter pay fur no religion nor nawthin’ 
else till I know if it’s ginooiae!” 

The good old deacon listened in pained surprise to 
this extraordinary view of the man’s religious obliga- 
tions, and then slowly replied: 

“I hope you won't feel no further anxiety about 
that piety of yourn bein’ ginooine; fur I kin say on- 
mistakably, jedgen’ from the symptoms, that it’s a 
miz’able counterfeit, lackin’ both the form an’ power 
of godliness. I don’t want yer to give a cent towards 
the preacher’s selery, but T bese ech you to airnestly 


|w rastle with yore besettin’ sin! 


Then the good old man Gian up his snuff-colored 


No one but a physician can treat it, and he can do | overcoat and departed. 


oe : : | 
nothing without the fullest codperation of the patient. 


-_ +-- 


VENUS, THE MORNING STAR. 


————— 
A DOUCEUR. 


Texas Siftings thus records the experience of Col. 


An interesting celestial event occurs on the 18th of | McBride Sumpter, of Austin, Texas, who, while in 


February. Venus, our twin-sister among the planets, 


passes between the earth and the sun,—as the moon | taurant and took a small repast. 


does at new moon,—and becomes morning star. This | 


New York recently, dropped into a fashionable res- 
When the waiter 
presented the check, Col. Sumpter handed out a five- 


is called her inferior conjunction, the word “conjune- | dollar bill, and when he received his change, noticed 


tion” meaning a “joining,” and the word “inferior” 
meaning “inner.” For the planet at this time seems 
to be close to the sun, and is also within the earth’s 


orbit. 


there was a dime missing. 


He demanded an explanation from the waiter, who 
was a Frenchman. 

“Ze dime is for my douceur.’ 

“I didn’t order any, and I won’t pay for it,” re- 


Observers cannot see the passage of Venus, for her T | torted Sumpter. 


dark side is turned toward us. Butina few days after | 
inferior conjunction, a star will be visible just before 
sunrise, brightly beaming in the morning sky. 

This charming star is Venus. If her course be close- 
ly watehed, it will be found that she rises earlier every 
morning, and grows brighter as she moves farther 
from the sun. This process will continue until the 
26th of March, when she reaches her period of great- 
est brilliancy. 


, . , | 
She is then bright enough to be seen in full sun- 


even at noonday, a 
one knows her exact position. 
light will t 
morning star until the 2d of December, when she will 


shine, s an intense white point, if 
After that time her 


w less brilliant, but she will continue to be 


} 
| thing. 
| ly. 


“I mean, sore, ze dime is for my pour boire.” 
“It’s for your poor boy, is it? ? That’s a different 
I didn’ t know you had sickness in your fami- 
Here’s a quarter for him, poor fellow! 
And with the consciousness of he aving relieved the 
sufferings of the sick and afflicted, Col. Sumpter put 
his hat on his head and sauntered out of the hostelry. 


—_——_—_—_¢—___—. 


Miss CLARA (at the door)—“Good-night, George! 


| As you look upon the moon on your journey home- 


at the same pale orb, and our souls will hold sweet | 
| communion.” 


A little later, Miss Clara in the house—‘*Ma, what 


has become of that cold pudding left over from din- 


ner?”—Chicago Tribune. 


Housekeepers once using THURBER, WHYLAND & 
Co.’s Pure Spices will buy no other brands, (Ade. 





Payson’s is the best ink for family marking. Used 
with common pen. Sold by Druggists and Stationers. 
samiatgpeealipedcinamntte 
Cancers and cancerous tumors, are cured by the 
purifying effects of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Se eae 
The Throat.—“ Brown's Bronchial Troches” relieve all 
Throat troubles, and are not injurious. Sold everywhere, 
and only in boxes. Price 25 cents. [Ade. 


FLOWER SEED 








22 choice pkts., 25c., Aster, M 
le Men &e. 5 Sample packets, 
Price-List FREE. J. D. FERRIS & CO., 56 Pine 5Bt., adie Z. 


HARDY si FRUITS 


Plants of highest quality, large stock, low prices. 
SEED POTATOES — varieties that resist rot, and 
yield heavy ve Write for free illustrated list to 

J. F. DAYTON, Waukon, Allamakee Con Iowa. 


peti NORTHERN t ED 
0G GROWN 

q Be Produce »by all odds, fines 
Flowers, earliest Vegeta. 
bles and Crops. Plants by} 
x ii m the 100,000. (@"Send 10c. 
for our elegant catalog anda _— 
ansy seeds(40 sorts), J.A.SALZER, Box, Lacrosse, Wis 
























instam 
grand 


MAULEs Seeps 


Cannot be be wp — — m Seed Catal jue pend jeee. 
ee toc 

ready oat Ten ae ne to have it. sonics i 
address at once on 1708 Filber 


Wm. Henry Maule, 17 Filbert ‘sureet, “Philadelphia, Pa, 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN GLOVES 


Made from Fawn Skin Kid, a very durable and handsome 
material, unknown east. Prices from $1 to $1.50 for 
Common Length; 2.50 for Button Cuff Driving 
Gauntlets made to order for Ladies or Gents, every 
stitch silk. Postage paid. Also Indian Tanned 
Gloves, Moccasins, Buckskin Clothing (fringed 
and plain), Leggins, Money Belts, &c., Buckskin for 
sale. Sample. SoTL eather with stitching free. Also cat- 
alogue of hundreds of styles of Gloves and Leather 

Novelties, and directions for measure ment. Reference, 
Union Bank, Denver. A. AVERY, Denver, Colorado. 


VICKS 


Floral 
Guide 


Is a work of nearly 200 
pages: colored plates, 1,000 
Tilustrations, with descriptions of the best 
Flowers and Vegetables, prices of 
and Plants, and how to et and grow 
them, Printed in English and German. Price only 10 
cents, which may be deducted from the first order. 
BUY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS, AT HEADQUARTEBS, 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N.Y. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


oer Great Spe ty is Gort and distributing 
ses. We se ef _# Pot Roses, your choice 
a over 450 finest sorts, S ely &, — to all P. O., 
3 TO i2 PLANTS S1 $8 to $15 
SS ws Per Handred 
soording to value. ‘The “Companion_ Set,” 
NDID VARIETIES, includin Grace A. 
ling i our two elegant Premium Roses, strong 
plants, all labelled, sure to bloom, deliv- O 
ered postpaid at your own P. O, for only . 
Our New Guide, 78 pp., elegantly pestrnee FREE. 
Addre ss THE DINGEE CONARD CO., 
se Growers, West Grove, Stester™ & Pa. 


BURPEES 


FARM ANNUAL FOR 1886 


Will be sent FREE to all who write for it. It is 
Handsome Book of 128 Pages, with andres 


of illustrations, two Col- 
ored Plates, and tells all S 























about the BEST Gar- 
den,Farm and Flower 
Bulbs, Plants, Thoroughbred Steck 
‘ancy Poultry. It describes RARE NOV- 
ELTIES in VEGETABLES and FLOW- 
of real value, which cannot be obtained 
elsewhere, Send address on postal for 


THE MOST COMPLETE CATALOGUE PUBLISHED. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











(Ade. | 


TWENTY CENTS 


Will buy a My ed of the ART INTERCHANGE, a 
Be r, full of designs and a double-page colored Stade ee of 
santhemums. 


ONE DOLLAR 


Will buy a trial subscription, comprising six copies of 
the ART INTERCHANGE and three beautiful colored 
plates, viz.: a enh on study of Jacqueminot roses; 
a charming design for valentine, showing a sleeping 
o— and a beautiful wild rose design for fan mount or 
wall banner, besides a beautiful red crayon study of a 
a. id designs tor slater pone pl y ing alter Sate r- 
ee, and designs for embroidery an ae ng. Address 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, 


37 a a 39 We est 22d See _* York, 
Prompt attention insured if you mention this paper, 


| $250 Prize 


For the best design for an adver- 
tisement of the 


WATERBURY WATCH. 


For particulars, look at the last 
cover page of the Thanksgiving 
Number of the YOUTH’S COM- 
PANION, or send to the 


WATERBURY WATCH CO., 
52 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 


The Plymouth Rock $3 PANT. 


Made from woollen goods carefully 
selected and cut to the latest New 
York styles. Equal to any $5 or $6 
nt. Weare exclusively pant man- 
ufacturers of life-long experience, 
and by buying direct from the woollen 
mills ‘and selling direct to the con- 
sumer, we save the consumer several 
rofits. Our profit is too small even 
Oo advertise, if it were not for the 
fact that nearly every one who buys 
once of us becomes a regular custom- 
er and tells his friends, which adver- 
tising costs us nothing. We are mak- 
ing on an average 3,000 pairs a week, 
Send inside leg and waist meas- 


ures to Plymouth Rock Pant Co., 
Boston, Mass., 
together with $3 and 30c. for post- 
age, and goods nicely packed will be 
s sent to you. Send full address plainly 
written. Money refunded if goods 
are unsatisfactory. Price list of other 
pants mailed on receipt of 2c. stamp. 


SOME 


NEW THINGS 


Are Shown in the February Number of 
dca "ae duds ie tad 














FANCY WORK QUARTERLY 


Every lady who does any kind of fancy work 
should have it. 


Single numbers by mail 25 cts.; yearly, 50 cts. 
BENTLEY’S ART-NEEDLEWORK, 


i2 West 14th Street, New York. 


hall 
£ 





ACENTS 


WANTED 
FOR THE 


Missouri 
STEAM 





Active, honest persons, all over the W AS i F R 
country, with or without team. 


John R. Dodge, Jr., Jeweler, Normal, me. wettees ou 
ask what | think ‘of the Washer I bought last summer. 
Ist. It is the best machine ever inv ented by man. 2d. We 
have just as good dinners on Monday as on any other day. ° 

. If you run short, you can not buy ours for $1000.” 

Mrs. Hauck, of St. Joseph, Ill., writes: I would not 
take $50 for mine. My washing was on the line at eight 
o’clock this morning.” 

Mr. G. Jacques, St. Ignace, Mich., yee 
it took the washerwoman from 7 7, A. yw 
from 7, A. M., to 10.30, A.M.” M Ww. “Morrison, of 
Longview, Tex., writes: “Itisa ication It makes the 
white lady independent ‘of the colored washerwoman.” 

will ship a sample to those desiring an agency on a 
week’s trial on liberal terms, It is a great labor, clothes 
and soap saver, and pays capable agents big money. In- 
trinsic merit moke ta phenomenal success. Write for 

rticulars. J. WORTH, Box 3633, BOSTON, 
1ASS.; Box 1933, NEW YORK CITY; or Box 
5006, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“Formerly 
M.; now 

















stock includes a very large assortment of BREECH 


manufacturers. 
Wesson, and other standard makers. 


ane 


Being the entire stock of the late firm of J. A. ROSS & CO., 


¢ This stock also inc a4 REVO 
RIFLES, and all the paraphernalia necessary for a sportsman’s outfit. 


GET THE CATALOGUE. NO SUCH OFFER EVER MADE. 


THESE GOODS MUST BE CLOSED OUT z 
The Greatest Bargains are for those who coume Arata A he § Ey 
stock mailed to any address, on receipt of 6 cts. in 


stam 
- STARKS, 16 ‘and i 17 Dock Sq., Boston, Mz2ss. 


GREAT ASSIGNEE SALE 


NS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, 
Seanlnanaten. FISHING- 
TACKLE, and SPORTING 
GOODS of every description. 


16 and 17 Dock Square. Boston, Mass. This 
H-LOADING DOUBLE GUNS, made by Scott, 


Greener, Parker, Colt, Harrington & Richardson, Moore, Bonhiil, Davis, Hollis, and many other well-known 
Also a most complete assortment of RIF 


LES, one by Winchester, Colt, Remington, 
LVERS, AIR PISTOLS, IR 


A full descriptive catalogue of the entire 








=e all the old reliable sorts. 
Plants, Trees, Vines, Seeds, &c. 
Safe arrival 
uaranteed. 


1; 15 m 
corte, 
5 Tuberose 


packets cored VECEPABEEY 


etab d 8 pkts. Choic 
Y é eaten pK 1. 12 Grape Vines, 4 
sorts, early to late, 1. 75 Hardy Catalpa, $1. 


nificen 


lower S 





each Russian, Black E hglish and White, $1. 


and Ornamental Trees of all sizes. 


NEW AND RAR 


NONE BETTER. 


4 sorts, wth or 
30 Sweet Chestnuts and 1 Japa 
For the other 5 


| uable Catalogue of over 110 pages FREE. Everythin 
ward, let the thought come that I, too, am gazing | from pot plants to forest trees, Including an immense sto 


FRUITS, PLANTS, 
SEEDS, 


None Cheaper. 


mail, a specialty. Postage ETS. 


HOICE CHEAP $1.00 SET 


or example: 15 8) CH ever-bloomin, 
~ Carnations, 15 sorts, 

“a — elegant mixed sorts, all blooming b bulbs, 
PACKET HOICE 


Roses, 15 sorts, our choice, 
1; 15 Chrysanthemums, 15 


EDS. ai ry $1. 
SEED iss $1 


7 for 50c., or 4 Tor 2 29 
or 4 r for yt 5c. 7 pkts. Choice 
effer Sala Pear, 1 Russian Apricot, and 
12 all Concord, $1. 100 Strong Strawberry plants, 5 
nan or Giant, $1. 45 Mulberries, 15 
92 #1 sets and 1,001 things beside, send for our val- 
ns ket in the Nursery line, 
of Crape Vines, and Fruit 
32d YEAR. GOO ACRES. Ot LARGE GREENHOUSES. 






h of FIVE fi i 7 28 , F. LY VICTOR 
Lowe ENE Bmore $4.15 for $3 + Zz: RIAGARAE <MPIRE STATE, FARLY VI ’ 


WYOMING R 


D, and GOLDEN POCKLINGTON. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., PAINESVILLE, Lake Co., OHIO. 
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